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Foreword 



The Day Center describe'd in this book is an institution for 
severely and profoundly retarded ' children and adolescents. 
Our pupils live with their families and spend with us from 
6 to 10 hours daily, depending on their parents' working hours. 
There are 20 pupils, aged 9 to-22. Three pupils over 18 are the 
most severely retarded and, despite their age, can adjust better 
in . the company of children than in the Day Center for Young 
Adults in. Warsaw. The pupils differ markedly in jMir degree 
of retardation, their I.Q.s ranging from as low as 7 up to 
32 :There are also four deaf children, three of whom surpass 
the mental level of the group but because of their hearing hand- ■ 
icap cannot attend the school for moderately retarded children. 
These children have contributed considerably to enriching the 
social contacts in the Center. . , r • 

The parents of our pupils are unwilling to ^art with their 
handicapped children by placing them in an institution. They 
have very difficult problems to solve in managing their chil- 
dren, whose behavior is by no means easy to accept. Our parents - 
eve\i those most successful in fulfilling their difficult parental 
task - need support from without. To give. this support is one 
. of hie paramount goals of our work in the Day Center. We 
beliepe this task to be no less important than the educational 
work with the pupils themselves. 

The scope of this book does not allow us to develop fully this 
aspeht of our work; it is all the more important therefore to 
strel here the significance loe attribute to our- close collabora- 
tion with the parents. 

This is the place to answer a question that may be put by many 
who are not acquainted with the family problems of the se- 
verely retarded, namely, is it worthwhile to develop sophisticated 
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methods of educational work with children so severely retarded 
that their progress is minimal in terms of skills and perspectives 
f on future work ? The answer is yes, this work repays the effort 
■ invested in it. 
These seemingly "^^^ a large degree 

accessible tc> educational influence. By this we do not necessarily 
mean obtaining marked progress in particular skills. 
It is not our goal to make our pupils "more intelligent" or to 
make them "normal". What we want to do is to help tliem 
■live their lives in a way that gives each of them the fullest 
chance to develop his personality and to play as positive a social 
role as possible in his home and family. 
Thus the chief problem is to help them organize their behavior, 
render it purposeful, acceptable, socially controlled and socially 
oriented, and as fair as possible - self-cmtrolled as well. 
"Socially-controlled behavior", means that the child becomes 
more manageable not only at the Center but, more important, 
at home as well. In this way .the child becomes more acceptable 
to his family; this, needless to say, is essential for the psycholog- 
ical 'equilibrium of his parents and siblings. An attitude of 
greater acceptance by the family has a favorable influence on 
the child's behavior and,Jn turn, the child is still more easily 
accepted. And so the wheel turns in a direction helpful to the 
climate of the whole family's life. 

That, is why there is no method of work that can be judged 
"too sophisticated" for the child who is retarded, even to a very 
profound 'degree. 

There is another argument as well for this viewpoint : the kind 
of educational methods used has a strong impact on the' sense of 
prq^ssional achievment and on the attitudes of the teachivj staff. 
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Obviously, to educate children is the- teacher's (^ligation. But 
we cannot disregard the fact that the teacher of the mentally 
retarded child is exposed to all the. frustrations arising from . 
■workiT^ with cUldren 'mhose. progress is mmmak 'atid whm 

situatiorh the teacher may-easily succumb to a setiS'3 of helplessr^ . 
ness, boredom, and professional indifference or, on the other 
hand, may adopt a stem and rigid attitude. 
It is not an easy task to help the teacher to gain a motivation 
strong enough to work with such children. Some of them are 
simply not "likeable" children because of their unpleasing 
appearance, disruptive behavior, lack of noticeable progress, 
or diffictdt contact. In such cases the intellectual involvement 
of the teacher should help. The problem to be resolved by the] 
teacher ^is no longer "How can I tolerate fhe behavior of this\ 
■ child}" but rather : "Why -does the child behave as he does}\ 
What mechanisms underlie this behavior"? Is'the child really \ 
■ inaccessible to influences of any kind? Let me try to find out. 
Let me discuss this 'particidar problem with the team, and get 
some' kind of theoretical understanding of this child's prob- 
lem". 

It is precisely those staff discussions which concern the most 
diffictdt children that have been most challenging and stimu- 
. lating to us. These are the children who present the most dif- 
fictdt theoretical problems, of which the central one is the 
search for ways of comrhimication open to themi 
The teacher's influence upon the, child is essentially a planned,- 
deliberate one, but there also is a wide range of forms of non- 
verbal interaction of which he may not even be fully aware, 
instance, tone of voice or quality of gespre. It should be 
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remembered that the retarded child is highly semitive precisely 
to the quality of non-verbal elements of commimic^timL The 
::^ersmtal tmrahement tffi teadmig staff is^ for our xmk^ no 
less essential than building attitudes of acceptance in the par- 

~gSf^....::i_..,..- . ^.I:::.:,:::...,.;:: '..^..'^ ... 

As we see iv organimnfj the edticatimial 'wark in the Center At 
~is mcessary akvays t^^^ 

social organism: the pupils, the parents and the staff. 
Preparing this book has played a very positive role in bring-- 
ing tis nearer to this goal Not only has thif effort not inte}'- 
fered with the current educational yvorjk but, on the contrary y 
it has helped us to clarify our edt{cationdl goals and improve 
our methods of zvork. 

Firstly, it helped the staff to become more deeply involved ^md 
motivated as pointed out above. \ 

Secondly, as socialization processes became our 7nain focus of 
interest^ every manifestation of socialized behavior in our 
pupils evoked immediate comment among the teachers. ' 
This evidence of interest acted upon the children as a reinforcer 
of positive social behavior. We are convinced that this unplanned 
and spofitaneous system of reinforcement creates the very 
background needed for the success of the planned socializing 
activities described in chapters IV through VL 
This book has been prepared jointly by a team of teachers, 
each of tchom has dealt with one specialized topic, as can be 
seen in the Table of Contents. 

The reader tcill notice that all our activities aiming to:mrd 
socialization are earned out on occasiom arising in the perform^ 
ance of a task, e. g\ gym or rhythmics, handwork, houseicork, 
nr ^nme creative activity. It is mtezcqrthy that many children 



perfmn better when tlAmmn accm is shifted from the perform^ 
mee itsdf to its 's0dal &^itm. 

Creative wrk plays an important rok in the edticational style 
of our Cmter. Drawing, jl^ger-fmntifig, und colkcfive poster- 
paittting seem t&-iis,. very\helpfid tn building up th} general 
atmosphere of tfte Centm\ lifter all, teork idth the severely 
retarded may easily ksedie-duU^ etmi dcprfsiag. We feel th&t 
the bri0n colors m ItB&i^eepm mr artistic activities enliven 
the attitudes and spirits mt only of the children bm of the^ 
adults m wdk \We might mmtion Itere that tM ''abstract 
'.eomptwitims'' &f mr pupils hm?e aroused lively interest in 

■ spmaUstsxi naim- artr who have found, in some of th0n''true 

■ aesthetic mhm. / ■ ' • • 

Fimily, me ^ish ft? smss that the methods described here are 
mt meam tS be taken m-er whole by other Centers as the meth- 
od t& be fdlmsed literally, even though for the sake of clarity 
5£fe> kmc presented some of the material in the form of ''model 
kssmis*: tor teachers, 'We ham formulated ike edticational 
rules m ^hiek we base mr ^sork; th^ should be tremed simply 
m working Hypmlkms. What 2&e tmnt is nothing mare %m to 
presenf m tnhers nmrking with the seimrely retarded the ration- 
ale mir ^mk and the ways in ^ehick m ham attempted 
to remhe the problem of their socialisation in our Center. 

■ IWarsaits January l^^^^- ' ' , ■ 

Hamm Oiechnomck 
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Guidelines 
for Educational Work 
in the- Day Center 

by Hanna Olechnowicz 

■ All education rests upon a knowledge of the psyehologicalneeds of tlifc 
learner, and education of retardei , children is no exception to this 
rule. . •;. 

The needs of the severely retarded child do not differ from those of 
• any other child, normal or otherwise, but they differ in the way they 
are reaUzed. In particular, since these children are incapable of 
expressing their desires in a normal fashion, it is the teacher's task to^ 
read-their-needs-?ndrthi& he may, do through keen and close observa- 
tfon of their behavior. 

This is by no means a simple task. The purpose of the present chapter 
- Is to help the teacher interpret the behavior, get closer to an under- 
standing of the needs of the retarded child, and increase his own 
ability 'to evaluate whether these needs are being met in a proper 
psycltological and pedagogical way. 

Need of first importance: a sense of security 

Every living creature faced with a threat centers aU his forces around 
one thing: to defend himself sgainst the danger. In a situation of 
threaj\ all other neecls are therefore suspended or at least greatly 
attenuated. \ 

"The retarded child is Wticulai-ly susceptible to such states of over- 
whelming anxiety. Ensijiring him those conditions in which he will 
feel safe is of even greater significance for him than for the normal 
healthy child. . 
O : of all,- basic to a feeling of security is satisfaction of the most 
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urgent biological needs: protection from hunger, cold and physical 
danger,\Thii is obvious and calls for no further discussion. 
Secondly, b^sic to a feeling of security is the predictability of events. 
Things andl events which are unknown or unexpected always consti- 
tute a signal of potential danger. 

When the qhild is small, the element in his milieu which is stable ~ 
and theref(f)re predictable — is usually the constant presence of 
the same persons caring for him, most often his parents. The events 
whose meahing he does not yet understand do not arouse anxiety so 
long as there is some familiar person by him. For instance, -during 
the war infants normally were not afraid during the air-raidS;, but 
they suffered violent anxiety when separated fromnheir families for 
evacuation. ' .1 

As time goes on the child p(*rceives and understands more and more; 
important now in maintaining his sense of security is reasonable con- 
stancy in his surroundings and a stable order in daily events. 
Gradually the child's sense of security — and later the adult's — 
comes to rest, at least to a certain extent, on an increasing conviction 
that "I csin manage by myself". 

•Let;us discuss in more detail pvhat conditions must 6e met for the 
retarded child to attain a^sensebf security which;, as mentioned above, 
rests on three main elements. We shall take them in order of their 
appearance during development. . ' 

Stable, consistent and affectionate ties with persons tending 
the child o 

The^e lioking the child with persons caring for him can be a source 
of security .provided that the following conditions are met. First, 
the care must be stable. The child must always be tended by the same 
persons, and be able to become attached, or at least accustomed, to' 
theni. For the familiar person to disappear and a stranger to take 
over, even with the best of intentions, is always a source of anxiety 
for the child. 

The second condition is consistency. It is not enough for the child to 
be carhd for by a familiar person; that person's behavior should be 
predidtaBle for the child. Recent research^^has shown that mothers 
who are uneven, who. swing from exaggerated displays of tenderness 
fo gri-Pssively stern and punitive . attittjdeSj have a more negative 



mfluence upon the child's psychological equilibrium than mothers 
who are consistently cool or even'<fiarsh in their treatment of the 
. child. Their behavior, though disagreeable, is predictable. The child 
is not threatened by unexpected shocks and can adjust to the situa- 
tion. 

The third condition to be met if social contacts are to help create 
a feeling of security is that the child should be treated in a warm and 
affectionate way. Manifestation of affection\^ f^ymt child a kind of 
guarantee that he will always be cared for regardless whether at 
any given moment he receives praise or blame. 
In retarded children, fear of emotional rejection is particularly 
strong. They experience failure more often than does the normal 
child; they meet disapproval a greater number of times; moreover, 
they have limited ability to size up a situation in respect to themselves. 
It should always be borne in mind that when we say for/^pedagogic^' 
reasons: don't Iove_you any mqre because. the retarded child 
in most cases takes it literally ami can really believe that he is 
unloved. • ^ 

The mentally retarded child, particularly in tlie first years of life, 
needs to be handled with warmth and tenderness', exactly as any other 
child. But overdoing it by oversolicit6^sness and a profusion of caress- 
es does not help build a sense of security. The nervous system of 
the retarded child is very weak, and \oo intense excitation, even 
when caused by tenderness, can upset his equilibrium. 
The retarded child must live in a warm arid accepting climate; but, 
above all, he must always feel that the events of the surrounding world 
are predictable. - 

Stability and predictability in the external world 

All of us need a certain degree of stability ia our external surround- 
ings. This simply means that we feel safer when we know we will not 
come across anything unknown. A heightened need for stability 
in the world around us appears in the normal course of personality 
development at about three years of age. 

The retarded child, whose psyyiological development compares 
in sortie respects to the developmental level of t3ie two or three year 
\ old, may^also display an . exaggerated need of this sort. But if such 
chiMren have the opportunity of acquiring a sense of security through 
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fully satisfying social contacts, then a change of surround- 
ings and the daily round does not evoke in them serious anxiety 
reactions. 

There is, however, a groiup of children who are described (not too 
precisely) as "autistic". These chilt^en almost tcitally lack the capacity 
to acquire a feeling of security from contact with other persons. 
We observe in them an exaggerated need to maintain stajbility in 
the world of inanimate objects. These children panic in unknown 
surroundings. Sonifc may even show violent anxiety when someone 
removes only one block from their block constructioiis. Moving to 
a new house can be very traumatic for them. \ 

Another category of children who display an excessW need to 
maintain constancy in the world of objects are those who have been 
reared in institutions, particularly from birth. This also occurs in 
children considered to be healthy, but takes a particularly glaring 
form in the retarded child. He becomes so accustomed to monotony 
that any new event or strange situation arouses anxiety instead of 
curiosity. , 
The anxiety evoked by unfamiliarity, which is. found in the very 
limited group of "autistic" children and in those reffed in badly run 
institutions, is still regarded by many as a feature of all the severe- 
ly retarded. This is not so. How far this conviction is erroneous 
will be shown in the following chapters which contain observa- 
tion records of our pupils' behavior on excvirsions to unknown 
places. 

In some retarded children^ mainly those in the "autistic" category, 
we often find pathological forms by which the regularity and sameness 
of events is ensured. These are, stereotyped behaviors. By ^^epeating 
one and the same movement over and over again, the child creates 
for himself a substitute '^^system of events" which, although extremely 
impoverished, is nonetheless fully predictable: after eve^ stereotype 
m.ovement, the same movement follows again without fail. 

In, considering what avenues exist for rehabilitating the child who 
displays stereotyped habits, we cannot neglect these questions: What 
sourfls of the feeling, of security are accessible^ to this^child? What 
obstacles prevent either soqial contact or ind^endent activity from 
ng as the main soxnce of the sense of security? 



Self-sufficiency in daily life 

As the infant, grov/s and develops, he becomes more and more inde- 
pendent in practical affairs and also gains some emotional inde- 
pendence: direct mai^festations of love and approval by the adult are 
no longer needed, at every step. The child is already to some extent 
av^rare that he is approved of and loved even when this is not actually 
shown to him. 

Mentally retarded children are incapable of attaining full independence 
in their practical performance or in emotional life. They will alwi^ys 

* remain considerably dependent upon others. ^ 
This by no mepns implies that the mentally retarded child is not 
endowed with a need for independence. He, too, needs to make his 
own decisions to some extent in matters affecting himself. He, like 

' the normal child, displays a growing readiness to take an attitude of 
independence S40 oppose another's will or consciously accept it, to 
give and - to take on his own. He begins also to 'accept for himself 
the rules which up to now have been imposed on him and usually 
at the same time begins to impose these rules on others. The degree 
to which the need for independence can be satisfied may vary, but 
there is no child who cannot execute by Jhimself at least one simple 
action and take the decisions relevant to it. 

The more fully a child experiences his first "I want to../', "I can...'' 
/and "I will..'', the greater his sense of security and the greater pos- 
sibilities of development lie open before him. 

Needs to hp satisfied for achievement of personal- 
social development 

The goal of all education ---for the superior and retarded child alike — 
is to progress step by step to the point where the child can guide his 
orni behavio : within the limits of his capacities, and take responsi- 
bility for it in a certain, howev§j; restricted, area. Without this, the 
child's behavior is a haphazard affair depending on moods and 
events of the moment. In such cases we usually speak of an under- 
developed social personality. ^ ^ 
Ability to steer one's own behavior is largely d^endent on mental 
capacity, but these terms can by no means be equated. Each of us 
^-'^^-^scSs^of bright children incapable of ordering their behavior; 



on the other hand, there are many retarded • children who display 
a degree of socialization and sense of obligation to the utmost of 
their limited possibilities. 

Without entering into a detailed discussion of the structure of the 
social personality, we-shall limit ourselves to presenting those psycho- 
logical needs which should be met if the personality of the . retarded 
child is to develop to the fullest degree of which he is capable. 

To be cherished and to feel a sense of belonging to someone 

Among the social needs of the retarded child, these. take first place. 
They have already been discussed in the foregoing sections of this 
chapter. \ 

To understand and be» understood 

The retarded child starts to speak several years later than the normal, 
child. He has considerable difficulty in grasping the meaning of 
complex sentences. Yet his need for mutual comprehension is no 
less strong than in any normal healthy child. 

In this situation, non-verbal communication has basic significance 
as much for the child's psychological development as for the emotional 
balance of both child an^^ parent. • 

Parents and teachers face a difficult task in getting to know, and 
learning to read correctly, those forms of expression which are at 
the disposal of such children and then finding a medium to transmit 
information to them in a way they can grasp , i. e!, through gesture, 
facial expr^sion and the whole situation. 

The term "communication" is used here, therefore, in a very ^road 
sense. It is a concept diat embraces every form of behavior involving 
two persons, based on reciprocity, on meaningful - - but not necessar- 
ily \iirbal — transmission of information, states of feeling, intention, 
and so on. ^ For instance, it^ includes also the behavior of the severely 
retarded child whose inarticulate sounds are modified somewhat 
according to the responses of his mother. 

The teacher of retarded children must therefore be especially sensitive 
to every non-verbal signal emitted by the child (gesture, tone of 
voice, facial expression). Tlie teacher who assumes the attitude, which 
in our Center we call "set for reception^^,4s at the same time satisfying 
^^'*^"«xt basic social need of the child, i. e., the need to Jbe noticed. 



To be noticed ' 

Pedagogical literature has always stressed the need for social acceptaiice, 
success, reward and praise. Recently, a higher place in the hier- 
archy of rfewards is being given to merely paying attention to the 
.childj - noticing him -r- or the converse, ignoring him or removing 
attention from him, which is felt by the child as .one of the heavi- 
est of punishments. 
^ We cannot overestimat e t he importanc e of the teacher^s develo ps 
the habit of paying frequent attention to each individual childj that 
is, turning to him from time to time in a non-evaluative manner 
(neither injunction nor interdiction, neither approval nor disapprov- 
d). Illustrations would be: '"Oh,, here you are''. "I see you've 
finished your breakfasf?, 'Tou've got new boots on", ''Where is 
Tommy sitting? There he is". 

One can also show a child he is being noticed in a non-verbal way, 
by putting a 'toy in front of him; or picking up the object the child 
is working and looking it over, then giving it back to him. One 
can place a hand on his shoulder for a monOTt. One can merely 
look at the child, making sure that he is aware he is being looked at. 
A child 0^1 whom attention is regularly bestowed becomes more 
attentive and heedful. His own attention becomes more often directed 
to the external world because he is constantly <ixpecting the next 
sign of interest from che adult. 

This accounts for the fact that what we eall in our Center the "therapy 
of noticing" is especially effective in coimteracting steireotyped beha- 
vior or persistent lack of interest in the environment. 
If the child is often and systematically noticed when he behaves 
acceptably, he does not need to draw attention to himself in a pro- 
vocative way. Teaching experience shows us that a great many mani- 
' festations of educational dif%ulties as well as badgering, noisy or 
aggressive behavior are simply the result of a lack of other means to 
draw attention to oneself, ■ " 

The "therapy of noticing" is indispensable especially in cases of 
deaf and bUnd children^. Their deficiencies often prevent them from 
"noticing that they are seen"; on the other hand, it is harder for them 
to draw attention to themselves in an active w^y. 
'^O ;hild who is regularly noticed learns in turn to take note of 
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himself. This is the way — and the only way, we believe — he can 
attain an elementary feeling of his own identity and worth. Once he 
has acquired the ability to perceive himself as a person, the child 
begins gradually to gain a certain degree of independence in his 
evaluation "of his own behavior. Waiting for the next evidence of. 
attention directed to him, he begins to anticipate: "Do I now deserve 
praise or blame"? In i:his way. by degrees, he learns to control him- 
self also in the absence of adult attention. 

It is important here t^. differentiate clearly betvveen signs olF neutral 
attention, and bestowal of praise or reward as ways of taking heed 
of the child. Neutral attention evokes less emotional strain in the 
child. Remember that the severely retarded child often displays 
excessive emotional sensibility; even a w^ord of praise can overload 
the weak nervous system when the child is in a low frame of mind, 
and all the more taxing is prolonged uncertainty: "Will I get a word 
of acceptance, ?nd wlifen will it come" ? 

^The teacher should therefore w'ork toward maintaining a bdance 
between "neutral noticing" or non^evaluative attention, and praise 
or disapproval of the child. The more pronounced the child's re- 
tardation, and particularly behavioral disturbaj ce, the more mere 
noticing should have precedence over evaluating. 

To be among other children 

The need for contact with others of the same age usually appears 
somewhat later in retarded than in normal children. Yet it is a very 
strong need, even in cases of very severe retardation Where tlie only 
available form of contact is simply to be among children. In some 
cases, we have observed' such retarded children join spontaneously 
with other children encountered for the first time. But little is gained • 
• by introducing a child into a group of his own* age too early or too 
abruptly; this can only .lead to anxiety caused by separation frorn 
familiar adults and home surroundings. 

A small number of severely retarded children cannot suffer being 
in a group, even in later childhood. This is thought to be dye to 
sensory hypersensitivity. These children tolerate poorly any noise 
or movement around them. In such cases methods of individual 
O jy, described in more detail in Chapter 3, may help/ Hyper- 



'sensitive children are brought into group activities gradually and 
with extreme care to avoid anxiety and general malaise. 

Feeling of personal worth and possession of a social role 

Irrespective of the level of development, the social personality can. 
take shape only when a balance exists between the feeling of a task's 
difficulty and the feeling of its manageability. More simply put, 
the child is ready to try to do something only when he sees a real 
chance of success. ' • u + 

Wt^ know very little as yet about the mechanisms govemmg the mat- 
uration of consciousness of self In respect to retarded children, 
this has not been studied at.all. But we do know that such children 
use the words "I", "me'-'i- or their first names, or simply point to 
themselves, mos^ often in:.th^se situations where they have accom- 
plish'ed something with success. 

The experience of success is a very important condition — though 
not the only one — for acquiring a feeling of one's own worth. 
To start with, the smaU child's .only source of such a feeling is adult 
, love and approval. Then, as the social personality matures, we observe 
more "learly that the evaluation' of oneself rests increasingly on 
objective criteria, such as fulfilling Some useful social role. The need 
conies to the fore to perform useful jobs and to collaborate m those 
activities needed for "tlie whole social group of which the child is 
a part. There are many retarded children who show a persistent 
dislike for any nursery-school or "academic" type of occupation but 
enjoy a6ing something that is of real use to someone. There is spon- 
taneous deUght in doing a job whose sense is fully grasped. For 
instance, older children perform household tasks willmgly and with 
sustained effort (see Chapter 5). 

Viewed from the vantage point of psychological need, it is of no 
importance whether the child's task is of real value; of sole importance 
. for the child "is that in doing this task — even the simplest — he feels 
that he is needed. 

Only very few of our pupils wiU ever be capable of earning their 
living in a sheltered workshop.- But to involve-<every child, even to 
the smallest degree, in some useful work is to meet one of his most 
O itial psychological ne?ds. " ri j 



Socialization of drive needs 



There is a group of needs directly connected with preservation of 
the individual and the species as a "whole. These needs^ though basi- 
cally iiistinctive^ are not blindly automatic in human beings as^ for 
example^ in insects. In humans they involve learning and^ what is 
more important for our present topic^ they are always satisfied in 
social situations. Fot instance^ eating takes place in a group setting 
and involves strictly socially defined behavior ^ sexual needs are met 
in the firamework of custom-set forms^ laws^ and so on. 
It should be remembeted that primitive drives may become socialised 
even in the profoundly retarded. In considering needs coimected 
with instinctive drives^ account should always be taken not only of 
the biological goal of the drive but also how far it may be socialized 
and to what degree there is understanding be^d it. 

Need for food 

Bodily nourishment satisfies — or ought to satisfy — four psycho- 
biological needs : 

a) providing food for the stomach and eliminating himger pangs^ 

b) eating:, sucking or chewing as activities pleasant in fhemselves^ 

c) sensations of taste and smell as sources of pleasure^ and 

d) the agreeable social contact of a shared meal. 

Limiting satisfaction, of the need for food to the first element^ with 
neglect of the other three^ is a lopsided educationkl approach, the 
effect of which can often be found in the retarded, i. e. a blind greed 
based on the uninhibited drive to ease hunger with anything in any 
amount. . . - V;, 

The act of eating can and should^ even for the profoundly retarded, 
contain a cognitive element (t^te, smell and appearance of food, as 
well as attempts to learn how to eat by oneself) and also a social 
element (collaboration with the feeding partner, imitation of other 
children during eating, serving and passing food to all sharing in a com- 
mon meal). 

Socialization and "intellectualization^^ of the act of eating is especially 
important in educational work with the profoimdly retarded child. 
For many, it may be the first situation in which the child can be 
O I'socially. 
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Sexual need 

From the early childhood of both normal and retarded children, 
there is evidence of their Wtriving to acquire the psychophysical 
features belonging to their sex. This striving plays a signitkant role 
in the formation of the social personalitj-, for the accepted mature 
social personality is either inale or female. ' 
Bv adolescence the need emerges for boy-girl friendships. Retarded 
young people should be able to realize this need in a socially acceptable 
way, in co-educational training centers and later m youth centers 
and clubs, where conditions exist for socializing the sexual drive. 
Many teen-age girls -- and boys as well — display a strong protective 
attitude '.0 young children. Most likely this is a form of expression of the 
parental need, and at the same lime an imitation of parental roles. 
The need for sexual activity in jhestrict sense is, on the whole, weaker 
in the retarded than in normal persons. -It is highly probable that this 
is related to an overall biological deficiency. 
Manifestations of non-socMi'/ed sexuality in the form of attacks 
upon girls, exhibitionism, and the like, are rare in the severely retarded. 
They mav develop only in cases when — due to lack of proper edu- 
cative influence — optimal social personality development has not 
been attained. Thi^ is similar to sympt«4cs of blind greed in cases 
when the eating drive, has not tmdergone socialization. 
However, a very frequent and persistent symptom in tfe mentally 
retarded is that of masturbation. In some cases it substitutes for the 
satisfaction of sexual needs, but most often thexe are other mecha- 
nisms underlying masturbation. Like rockjng and fmger-sucbmg,_ 
masturbation has the role of "universal comforter". 
Each of the above activhies providing auto-satisfaction is limited to^ 
experiences within the area of one's own body. Behmd them all, 
including masturbation, lies an incapacity to derive pleasure and se- 
curitv from the outside world, and first of all from social wntact. 
with' familiar adults. To counteract the masturbation habit, we 
should consider therefore which needs have not been satisfied, and 
constitute the cause of the tension released through masturbation. 
In the scvcrelv retarded it is usually the un'^atisiied need ior contact 
with an adult that is the main source of pension; and it is often 
O jnpanied by symptoms of anxiety. 2t> 
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^a?»mr^anuj» rs^t ncc^^s^^arily connecied mih sexual^' msterity; 
vi^ry 0{mn it ^cam ni^rnM dtMmh hoth mmml and retarded. 
lim evfen %hi?n the nmm reason m misaiisfied $mml drive, mb^tur- 
baifon can be.dmea!:4?d[ m evea- stopped throisgli saifefcciion af other. 
^nmd apd afefsve it^ifdn j^^ee the ^^^^c of Ti>m1n Chap ti?r 31 

NmA to display aggressive and defensive bebavior 

O^t^^^anxl manifeiatton of aggf^e^^yve impiifct^H h cme of the" basic 
nciu^K i^f l-^oifj th^: mmml and iHe retarikd child, hm it should be 
r\praM'/i*a m a ^^i|-i^ia!Iy acceptable form. 

A ifeof acky for aggr€s<^JV€-def^^s^ve' acuvity raiiiks ^imong the 
_ mm^i mums ^m^mm of i\ i^ihimHd ^fcial>a^02^a{ny. Thus u^c 
c3s-4jiot ijcpate term aggre^^ive u-ith naughty or ted^" or the term 
mn-v^^v:e \%ith -welffcehwedl 

Kmming Imw m defend oncsiTif in the n^nni?! "coi^flscB that arise 
mt^^t^p, iiuMmn h ctf the imf orirmt tw.stiti^ents of the child^s 
s%;m>^ seanriiy and independence. - 
I jke the driven dfe.c^^^f^^id cariier^ also mmt be ^^ociai^zed, 

-held wttinn bmnd% eKpreisned in forms thki am acceptable and"— 
'ahnve all — n %hmU be bsi^nced with friendly mterplay, Thst is 
v^h^ children's §mi^% ^hmkl indhd^ those that fecHitate the r^tee 
aggres<^iive tenrfons in m adirsteible way, such as tug-of-waf, 
Hn^4w-tei! %hts, dramati^;?d cPisflkts, and the hke. If norsocialked^^ 
th3S drive may find an cmtkt as blind aggressi«s !• e.* attacks. upon- 
the tirsi person*at hand,^ destructiveises?^ or— as in- uises of jievere 
persimahiy dfeorder — in autoaggression. > 
E:^ces%ive aggressivener^s , fe mmlly cm^d by mfen5-.e feeUng of 
threat or the fceap^dty acquire a feelkg of om% mn worth by 
ofhejr means. Blind sggres^ion gCQ% generally with, impoverishrtsent 
of other fi>rm?^>of^ociai[€ontaeL ^ , • 

In 5ihort, ,the child need^ an outki for ^hk aggressive drives within 
hmits of rea^cmable lokrance but never m a degree tMt would in- 
leitfera }viih his pcsitibe as a socially accepted mdividual 
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Needs to- fee jqaetHor achievemeat of psychomotor 
development 

To ^cMe^^e mastery i?f bou^ movements 

This need cannot be overestimated, for tt^^ motor element is 
integrally tied up with every manifestation of psychological 
activity, barring none. We shall present here only a few, brief, 
statementfv. lo substantiate tbt point of view that satisfaction 
of the need for purposeful body movements constitutes pne 
of the most important goals in the ectucation of the mentally 
regarded. 

1, X'hTOcsi exercise ks a favorable effect upon all the basic physio- 
logical functions. This refers especially to heart action and respira- 
tion, whieh ei^hance the oxygen stipply to the whole body^ including 
the 'cerebral cortex. Thus^ movemcrit fosters a general sense of phys- 
ical well-being. ' - 
2* By. the''s>me token, physical exercise promotes^eneral psycho- 
logical welKDelng* This is best illustrated by the vivid reactions of 
pleasure di^^played by chikiren v\hile moving^ especially when accom- 
panied by music* 

Observe a group of children during a rhythmics class. As their , run- 
ning speeds up, faces light up. Color brightens irl the cheeks, eyes 
sparkle, breath deepens.^ If curves, were plotted for increasing^ speed 
of movement imd for intensification of pleasure in the children, 
these cur\^*s %vould tmdoubtedl^ rim parallel. 

, 3- Muscular strength is a necessary condition for any effort in work 
or play; In particular^ arms' and shoulders should be strong enough 
to serve as adequate supports for the hand to perform its precise 
movements, as ia building and drateg, just as a tool must be well 
gripped to work effectively. - , 

4. Loss of balance is known to be one of the strongest stitnuli evok- 
ing fe^ir. The retarded child ordinarily starts walking later than the 
normal child.- Due' to his larger bulk and weight his tumbles are more 
painful than those of younger children learning to walk. This early^ 

• experience lies behind fear of heights, and fear of falling, which in 
^ enhance an attitude of anxiety* For these reasons, exercises that 
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gradually build up confidence in motor activity are of considerable 

significance for the general attitude of the retarded child. ^ . 

5, Psychological tension and a sense of uneasiness is often externalized 

in tense movements such as wrigglingj grimacing or general restless- 

ness. 

These manifestations are among the most common behavioral prob- 
lems in thei mentally retarded. Commands (^*^Stop squirming at 
once!'^) rarely serve any purpose, and if so, only briefly, for repri- 
mands intensify still further the psychological tension subsequently 
externalized in hyperexcitation. 

However, these movements may be greatly reduced by helping such 
childreu to master voluntary performance of gross body movements. 
Maintaining an immobile position ^may look like passivity but is in 
fact a form of realj though invisible, motor eflFort. 
The child must therefore be helped to learn how to execute deliberate 
movements accurately, which includes how to stand sti}l. 
6* Mastery over gross body activity, in particular an erect head while 
w.alking, is of utmost importance from the point of view of the attitude 
of others toward the mentally retarded person. 
Alotor awkwardness is often the reason why children reject the re- 
tarded playmate. Likewise it frequently evokes tactless and hurtful 
remarks of pity from passers-by or fellow passengers in public means 
of tr^nsfiortation. , 

7, Perceiving his own motor activity is essential for the imiage the 
child creates of himself, which is an, extremely important factor in 
proper personal-social development. Physical exercise involving 
the whole body helps the child build an image of his own body as 
an effective instrument of action. * 

In many disorders, not necessarily neurological but also emotional, 
this internal image of one^s own body is incomplete or deformed^ as 
shown with particular clarity in self-portraits with missing legs (drawn 
by. the child who cannot or refuses to walk) or with missiqg arrns 
(drawn by the child who often refuses to use his arms). 

8. A rudimentarj' non--verbal awareness of general conceptual no-, 
tions of time and space is normally acquired during the first year of 
life. Such notions include, for instance: together and apart, far and 

Y^B^^^5 other side, and many others; they are acquired as the 



infant is carried about by his mother, and later when he creeps or 
walks in a purposeful way. He learns them, in a non-verbal manner 
as he bypasses objects, moves around and behind them, crawls over . 
and under them. 

Severely retarded children most often have a very poor grasp of these 
notions. Purposeful gross motor activity helps them to acquire such 
an orientation. Therefore phy3ical exercise has basic importance for 
their mental as well as physical development. 

9. Similarly, moving about plays a role in developing the most ele- 
mentary forms of social awareness. 

Moving among others, passing by them, following them in a line, 
standing together in a row, holding hands in a circle, are obviously 
social behaviors, even if any other form of interaction is missing, as 
is the case for many severely retarcjed children. 

.10. Severely retarded children omderstand physical exercises much 
more easily than any ot^er educational activity. This is probably 
explained in part by the fact that the child is better able to understand 
a command in a situation where he can imitate others performing 
the same actions. Moreover, if the order is accompanied by musicj 
the rhythm of the child's own movement is a reproduction of the 
rhythm of the music, and therefore is much more easily perceived, 
and more accurately performed. 

Therefore, the more the child is retarded, the greater is his need for 
motor activity. 

To make use of all sensory modalities 

. Touch and feel of one^s own rnovements. The sensory 
organs have a natural order of maturation. The senses we call prox- 
imal i. e. touclf, perception ofthe position and movement of one's 
own body (kinesthetic sense) and sense of equilibrium are ready to 
work earlier than the "distance" senses — hearing and sight. For 

"~"'instance,^hen both visual and tactual stimuli act simultaneously on 
the one-month-old baby, he will most likely react to the latter. But 
the two-year-old will probably react more strongly to the visual stimu- 
lus. 

For the child on the pre-yerbal^ (or non-verbal) plane of mental de- 
O ment, tacrual and kinesthetio^experience, combined with visual 
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and auditory sensations, form the .basic source of knowledge about 
the surrounding world. ^ ' . 

In addition, touching objects can be a source of pleasure in itself, 
for instance, caressing a soft fur, running sand through one's fingers, 
squeezing and molding clay, and so on. Some children, -normal as 
well as retarded, who are reared in urbai;i conditions, often show * 
a fear of touching anything that might soil them. This fear usually 
is the outcome of an exaggerated stress on clean hands, and it makes 
some claildren feel distaste at touching materials like plasticine, cake 
batter or dough. This prevents the child from participating in many 
household and creative occupations. • 

Equilibrium is another sense modality, that plays an important role. 
The soothing effect of rocking is universally known. Rocking lulls the 
crying infant. Normal adults often relax to the to . and fro movement 
of a rocking chair. Retarded children in particular often seek relaxation 
and pleasure in rocking movements. While this is not abnormal in 
itself, the habit,, if persistent, is evidence that for some reason the 
child k unable to find pleasure iri other forms of activity'. This is the 
signal fcr the teacher to pay close attention to other forms and possi- ' 
bilities of satisfying the child's needs, and in particular his social 
needs. • 

Readiness to hear and see. Stimulation through the proximal 
senses often has a 'stronger effect on the mentally retarded, even of 
sdhool age, than stimulation through eye and ear. The more, profound 
the retardation, the more this holds true. Also in psychotic and ^^au- 
tistic" children the proximal senses sre relatively more sensitive than 
the "distance" senses. . - ' 

Children with immature sight and hearing, i. e., with predominance 
of proximal sensoty perception, have particular trouble in making social 
contact.' Due to difficulties in focusing attention on the face of a person 
(visual stimulus) and on what he is saying (auditory stimulus), they 
act as if contact with people held no interest for them. And yet these 
children are generally in great need of close contact with people and 
cooperation with them. However, comjnunication with such children 
is possible mainly through the proximal sensory organs. Children 
with apparent "lack of contact" can feel lively pleasure when touched 
O pked. 
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When we address a child with immature "distance" senses, our words 
should be supported by touch, A verbal command may not be carried 
out, hut the same task will be willingly executed when, for example, 
the child is gently taken by the hand and led" to the object to be picked 

^P' , - ' ' * 

How to promote visual and auditory awareness in the 
severely retarded. First of all, we must create for the retarded 
child conditions that favor the ripening" o^his perceptive processes 
and that permit sight ajid hearing to gain a superior sensitivity, 
though never to the exclusion of the other senses.. 
There are three important points for the teacher: 

a) Visual and auditory stimuli should be connected mainly with 
gratifying experiences. The child who is "rewarded" in this way will 
show a mounting readiness to look and listen. 

This is particularly pertinent for children habituated to pleasure- 
seeking in the body area, having sources in the proximal senses 
(as, for . instance, masturbation, rocking, or blind greediness), and 
constituting for them a form of escape from the anxiety aroused by 
visu^al and auditory experience. 

t>) Visual and auditory stimuh should be comprehensible to the child. 
Stimuli that are not understood evoke a feeling of insecurity. There- 
fore, words addressed to the child should be clear and simple, and 
strengthened by gestures. Also, what is given to the child to look at 
should be either already known to him or shown in a way that does 
not arouse uneasiness. 

This point is of major importance for ^children with stereotyped 
behavior involving seeing tod hearing, for example, stereotyped 
speech or rhythmic swaying of objects in the field of vision, 
c) The third 'jprinciple is that intensity of visual and auditory stimu- 
lation should be set according to the child's level of sensitivity. It 
has to be borne in mind that hypersensitivity, especially of hearing, 
is a very frequent symptom in the severely regarded. 
Ordinarily a child can protect himself from excessive visual stimu- 
lation by turning his head or shutting his eyes. But it is more diffi- 
cult to cut himself off from the world of moving things and persons, 
O 1 object in motion is always a stronger magnet than an object 
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at rest. Thus many retarded childrea are especially restless and 
excitable in moving vehicles, in crowds and at social gatherings. 
But the hypersensitive child is particularly handicapped amid exces- 
sive noise, ^Sf he ^unable tcrescape from it. Therefore we shall devote 
more space to tfl? problem of auditory hypejjsensitivity. 

Hypersensitivity to auditory stimuli. Mentally retarded 
children often show special lining for music, which should be clearly 
differentiated from me^ Sioise. Musical sounds form a sequence 
of stimuli arranged wi^un a melodic and rhythmic frame. "Besides 
simply stimulating the ear, music contains the element of order and 
predictability. Noise acts quite tiifferently. Under the influence of 
nos-musical ^oise the children become restless or react aggressively 
and inadequately ta the situation; some children even begin to cry.^ 
Remember that the mentally retarded (especially those with symp- 
toms of ^'^autism") are hypersensitive to non-musical sounds in pro- 
pQrtion to their fondness for music. 

Ordinarily, retarded children have |rouble listening to speech even 
in a quiet setting; in noisy surroundings the teacher's words are 
practically incomprehensible to tllem. 

Another aspect of the same problem is the particular sensitivity of 
the retarde'd to instructions and- commands given in a raised voice. 
A harsh shouting voice evokes in them an extremely strong feeling 
of discomfort, regardless of what is said, and produces irritation and 
failure to obey. The teacher's most common error is to respond to 
the child's lack of comprehetusion or failure .to react by repeating the 
same command in a louder voice, as if in this way the child will 
better grasp the instruction. 

Such a procedure is effective with children. :whQ, are hard of hearing, 
but with the hypersensitive child it totally misses the point. In the 
latter case, lack of response is certainly "not due to failure to hear the 
instruction but rather to failure' to understand it or to slow intake 
of the content. Of course, in /such cases the command should be 
repeated, not more loudly, but more clearly and with greater stress. 



Need for learning and exploration 

« ' • 

Let us recall that familiarity, with one's surroundings is necessary 
- for one's very existence. In the life of primitive man, recognizing . 
dangers and differentiating between what is edible and non-edible 
were factors that determined his survival. In present conditions of 
civilized living this connection is not so direct but undoubtedly 
continues to exist. ^ 
The need to acquire knowledge has developed in man to an immen- 
sely high degree. This need manifests itself in the mentally retarded 
as well. In earlier textbooks the view was often expressed that the 
severely retarded child was totally bereft of the spontaneous need 
to know and learn. This followed from the implicit assimiption, 
accepted until fairly recently, that learning only means getting 
knowledge through the spoken or written word. Now it is recognized 
that cognitive needs appe^ strongly in the years of infancy and are 
met by spontaneous activity to explore the external world through 
all the sensory pathways. 

Accepting this . newer and broader outlook on cognitive needs, it 
is our claim that the severely retarded also display a spontaneous 
need to cognize the world, but on a plane corresponding to the level 
of mental development they have attained. This means that in the 
retarded child the successive forms of cognitive needs appear later, 
"^since in his case each developmental stage lasts longer. 
Most of the children -of this category will never be able to know the 
world through words and abstract concepts, but the need to acquire 
knowledge shoXvs itself^olear4yJteven in the severely retarded child 
provided he is given the^ opportunity to explore on his own level 
of mental development. * ^ 

Recognizing the fundamentai value of non-verbal learning 

An experiment conducted in our Day Center has provided . some 
interesting findings on non-verbal cogpitioii, A group of severely 
retarded children (I. Q. of 20 and below), who displayed a lack of 
interest in almost every type of nursery-school occupation, were 
given the opportunity to explore 'at will objects new to them (flash- 
lights, rims of eye-glasses, boxes of all sizes and shapes, machinery 
"^-^ and so on). Given full freedom to examine these objects by 
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eye and hand, with no effort made by the staff to teach them names 
or Ssue verbal instructions, these children showed a normal explo- 
ratory behavior at the level corresponding to their mental age, that, 
is, comparable to that of children aged 15^ Jq 24 months. 
When we analyze the ways that cognitive needs are shown in the 
mentally retarded, we should always bear in mind that the fullest 
manifestations of these needs will be found in the child's oWn spoiv 
taneous activity and not in response to verbal explanations from 
thie teacher. 

Lack of interest in talking or even in pictures does not imply a total ; 
absence of the need to cognize, it merely means that the child is still 
on the pre-verbal plane of development and that we must deal with 
him precisely on this level. 

Spontaneous play is the fullest expression of the child's cognitive 
need. It is therefore a major task for the teacher of the retarded to 
creafe opportunities for this need to be realized. Too often, desirous 
of "accelerating development", we get the child into overly com- 
^ plicated play for. which he is yet immature and remove from him 
those- toys which we think are too childish and "uneducational". 
The result is that many retarded children withdraw from any kind 
of play at all. rl^or instance, some girls never play with dolls because 
doll play was forced upon them when it would have been appro- 
priate for them to indulgein sand play. Then when the child matured 
to an interest in dolls, she was in turn forced to look at picture-books 
which again were too difficult for her, with the result that they failed 
to arouse her interest. 

Some factors inhibiting the natural need for activity 

The rrtural need for activity is quite often inhibited due to inappro- 
priate approaches to the child. Let us discuss the mistakes most 
frequently m?.de in this respect. 

Excessive corrective interference. Spontaneous activity devel- 
ops best when it is. crowned widi success. A pupil willingly 
performs a task for which he is rewarded. If his poor performances 
are regularly punished, he' will become disinclined to carry out those 




will continue' to deterioriate. These are obvious statements;, but it 
is worthwhile to recall them in respect to the mentally retarded. 
Of course, it is far from easy to apply the principle of the "pedagogy 
\ of success'' with such children, and it demands much effort and in- 
vention from the teacher. The retarded child performs every task 
with less skill than his aj^e norm: by comparing one with the other we 
would never have grounds to praise the retarded child. But it is 
different when >ye take into accoimt the amount of effort that he must 
make to overcome his shortcomings. 

A furthef difficulty we face in applying the ''pedagogy of success'' 
. to severely retarded children is the corrective attitude called forth by 
the child's helplessness. Trials at doing something in^epenclenlly, 
especially the initial trials, are always blundering. The child's e^ly 
block constructions are askew; his efforts to eat alone are messy; he 
clears the table sloppily; he pronounces badly or unintelligibly. The 
teacher* s natural reaction is to intervene in the child's activity. Even 
if he abstains from critical comment, he usually tends to improve 
upon the child's work and dictate what to do next, such as 'Tut the ^ 
block here", "Speak clearly"^ or "Make a sandpie now". Thus the 
child's activity takeS/ place in an atmosphere of contihual strain. 
In extreme cases this may lead to authentic cases of "allergy" to any 
, verbal instruction and to a complete refusal to comply. Some such 
children require a rehabilitation program of collaboration with a 
therapist excluding for a time all verbal contact. 
Some educational presstire is clearly a necessity for the mentally 
retarded as well as for the normally developing child. But, if excessive, 
it has an especially wearing effect upon the former child and often 
causes' anxiety. If , such pressure is applied constantly, the child may 
in time lose all need to be active on his own. His natural and normal 
pleasure in activity becomes repressed by fear . of disapproval and 
constant intervention in the spontaneous stream of behavior. Therefore, 
corrective? pressure should be limited to a few minutes at a time. 

Over-training. The nervous system of the mentally retarded is 
weak and tires easily; in consequence such children need more rest 
than their normal age-mates. If we fail to take account of this and 
'require the child to make too intensfve or too lengthy an effort, we 
n*ytx^ eventually bring about the symptoms of "over-training". Over- 



training may even lead to a complete loss of caprcity to carry througTi 
any tasrk calling for mental effort. In drastic cases the child may 
refuse any cooperation wi^h the teacher, and sometimes acute symp- 
toms of neurosis are also displayed. ^ 

Such symptoms are often treated as laziness, disobedience or the 
badly defined term ^^negativism'^ As a matter of fact, sign^ of 
lack of cooperation from the child — if systematically Recurring 
over a long period — are simply the way the child protects jhis over- 
loaded nervous system. This is biologically purposive behavior, 
similar to our unwillingness tp exert ourselves after a Wearing period 
of physical exercise. 

In cases of extreme overtaxing of the nervous system expressed in 
a total refusal to cooperate and in a state of chronic irritation, the only 
way out at times is to excuse the child from any occupation for sev- : 
eral days or even weeks, while bestowing -on hint signs of interest 
and friendliness. Usually after a time the child will spontaneously join 
in activities. 

It should be remembered that for the retarded child activities involv- 
ing mental concentration require much more effort than those jnerely 
calling for physical effort, and his power of endurance during the 
former activities is much less than in the latten 
Therefore the general rule is: exercises requiring full focus. of atten- 
tion and engaging the associative functions should not last longer, 
than about ten minutes at time. Manual work involving neither 
associative effort nor comprehension, and gymnastics, can last longer 
but not more than half an hour, and should be followed by a break. 

In the next chapters the reader will find more detailed descriptions 
of the way we attempt to follow these guidelines in the daily life of 
our Day Center. - 




Introducing 
our pupils 



In this chapter the- pupils of the Day Center are introduced to the 
reader in, brief characterizations. Each pupil who is here described 
has been with us for the entire three yeiar period of systematic obser- 
vation reported in this book. For those pupils who were not at the 
Center during this whole period, only essential data are given. Later 
in this chapter, the group pattern of social behavior is graphically 
presented.- . - 

Our intention is to show our "pupils as tiiey are perceived by the staff . 
in the daily life of the Center, They are not presented as ^^cases'' 
but rather as persons interacting with other persons, expressing the 
way they feel and contributing in their own "unique 'fashion to the 
social life of our community, 

Each pupil has been given a common ]^nglish name selected at random 
to avoid any reseniblance to their original names. 



Section 1 

Short characteristic sketches 

hy Hanna Deles 

We have chosen to introduce our pupils by starting with those who 
are doing well at the Center, without regard for degree of retardaticm, 
Alice and Jack are examples of very good social adaptation, be^rond 
' O pectations that might be warrunted by their low I, Q,'s, 
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Alice, aged 18 to 21 years, I. Q. 22. Down's disease. 

Alice is short, corpulent in build, and moves in a well-coordinated 

way. Her features are mongoloid. 

Once Alice starts a task^ she finishes it; .she works systematically 
and precisely, with a long attention span. Her favorite occupations 
are ''hoAisehold tasks, such as washing dishes, sweeping, tidymg, 
helping to prepare meals, and so on. 

Alice also draws well, cuts out and paints. From the point of view 
of color and pattern, her work is interesting; her subjects are usually 
human forms, of which the central and dominating one is ''mother'' 
(see Plates IV and V). 

Alice's well-controlled behavior is best seen at rhythmics lessons, 
where she displays a good sense of rhythm. 

Although Alice takes plej^ure in. signs of approval and overtures of 
friendliness, her emotional attitude to her surroundings is lukewarm. 
In general she is passive in her attitudes aiid lacks initiative. She doss 
the tasks that are set for her. Being highly suggestible, she copies 
other children's behavior, includmg their poor behavioral forms. She 
also imitates the teachers and often takes over the role of ''mentor" 
to others. She particularly enjoys Francie's company. 
At times AUce masturbates, usmg a plush teddybear. 
Alice speaks rarely and rather unintelligibly; despite this she is able 
to communicate freely and can convey the wants of the other children. 
Fairly recently, Alice's speech has made considerable progress. 
She is using longer sentences, m which appear such conjunctions as: 
also, either., or, and others. Alice uses the pronoun "I" in reference, 
to herself. " <^ 

As Diagram 1 shows (see page 54), Alice's score on personal-social 
development is higher than that predictable from her mental age. 

Jack, aged 19 to 22 years. I. Q. 10. Spastic. 

Jack is tall and big-boned, with very large hands. Despite his large 
'?head and protrudmg teedi, his looks are not displeasing. He is 'always 
. dressed cleahly. 

jack'^s motor coordination is poor. When he was admitted to the 
Center he could not walk without support. After he had received 
individual lessons, he began gradually to walk with great caution, 
O J outstretched, fear written on his face. But this newrfound ability 



seemed to release in him an interest ixi the world about him and arouse 
a desire to . be more active.- His favorite occupations are throwing 
objects on the floor or spilling numerous small objects Irom a con- 
tainer; he watches with satisfaction the attention which be evokes 
this way. But Jack is not otherwise neglected by the staff. He is much 
drawn to people; he often dutches at their hands as they pass by and 
strokes h'is own head with them. But no one except Kis mother has 
been singled out affectively fts far as we jtiave noted. 
Sittbg on a chair, Jack likes ttt watch the other children movmg about 
and often smiles at them. Earlier, when accosted, he was unable to 
defend himself i he backed up widi half-closed eyes and pressed his 
arms against his chest. He is very fearful of his own movements and 
of motion in his surroundings. •, 
Jack does not talk; his vocalizations are inarliculatw but supplement- 
ed with specific gestures understood by his mother imd the Day 
Center staff. # . 

Jack enjoys coming to the Center. 

From the moment he began to walk, considerable progress in several 
areas has been noted. He grasps conversation and joins m by po'n*- 
ing to what is being talked about. He has learned to defend, himself 
by hut-.:-* -md kicking, and iKcasionally accs'r, ethers. He d!-:.plays 
less fear of walking. 
Xiick, cged U to 14 years, severely retarded. A derf and spastic child. 
Dick is short and thick-set with a gentle smiling face. He drcols, 
slouches over, walks uncertainly, rocking with his uhole body, 
dragging his feet and oft.m failing to notice obstacles m his path, 
Dick is'very industrious. When he tinishes one job he Itsoks imme- 
diately for another. His favorite cccupatisn is l^lcck-buiMmgs he 
produces complicated constructions of himses. His greatest pleasure 
is derived from performing famtlisr occupatic^as 'dtvay . mmh the 

During the pj'st three vears, Dick's devdopment has f «ne through 
three distinguishable stages. At first he was a terrified child, olten 
in tears. When accosted by other children he uirled up m fright. 
Often he v^cdto laugh in a loud disagreeable way withoist obvious 
connection with the shuation. He seemed to think up reasons to 
O home from the Day Center where he clearly teit lU at ease. 



After a few mmth% Dick adjimted to the Center, He established no 
comam mxh hH sunmndings hrnvtvct^ and fenced himself off 
ftmt others by his block iom^mxctions. Then, m the winter of 1070 
special aiienuon %%d% directed to Dkk. Every teacher at least otice 
a day devined soma atcentibn to liim. Individual sessions with him 
were conducted before the minm to improve Im posture and mi&e 
htm famihar with hs^ body build and movemenis. The effect was 
that Dick began, on his own^ to find opportunitie^v to contact others. 
At present Dijdk (who deaf) kes his eyes in radar-like feshion,. 
even when busy with Im favorite blocks. He i% ready at -all times to 
take m mtormaiion visually, answering very promptiy with a smile. 

^ He demand** t^igrjsr of approval firom an adult for his behavior. Often 
he pifn^ to himself with a look of satisfaction as if to make plain 
that 'I did thai? He cm now defend him^df when attacked, and at 
iim^% van puinsch i>ther.s himsdf He displays generally neither at- 
traiUan n^^r antipathy toward the other childreuc - ' " 
Ditk 4ms tm speak; he cvimmumcaie^ tteough gestures. Recently 

. he has begun tof^^^sti^ulate to recount Im experienceSo 
It 2^- \mnh noimg thm Dak's drawmg^iremained for many months 
im the level of saihWmg. i^lliniing the therapeuiie treatment men- 
ti*>2ted ;ib^.>ve, Dsck began to draw. 'He, reproduces human form^^o 

■ In b^^ ^-pmttmi V!m^ VUh the kg^ are asymmetrical (it 

fa bi' mmd i\m Mi kg^i% more aiffected by ^pasticisy)o 
Dtdt 1% a muk8ple»har?d2appi^d boy who i% mm welJ-adiusied in the 
(•mEirg ., t*m i«f the crediit is Mdoubtadly anrtih^fabte to thc^-^i^ 
ual ati€atgr;)aa he mo^^va^d m WW. * * 
a 

Jllumxt ihA^^ piupsh. m be rssrodiuiced are di^sf children. As nsc-ntion- 
cd in the bortHi.i>>rd!^ 4hey are mieStectualty above the average of 

" the gmnp- aiitendirag the Center, if not for their hearing handicap 

:th^ mmid be ati^^ndmg the ^-'Life Schoof'^^''^ m Billy's ease, he 
mmU pml%M} be ^ven abwe that level But due to the 'faet that 
the^^e chfidr^in ara umhh m benetk from the special methods of 
i»trKC50ti i5)f ithe deatg tm which normal mental developmentisanec- 

-ef^^arv amditMs they remam at the tJ^^ntt^r^ \vith the perspective 
of pa^^sag d?ri\tlv m liur sheltered w^^rkshop ai the age of iSo 



Francle, aged 15 to 18. Deaf, moderately wtarded. 
Frande'is of average stature, thick-set and physically mature. Her 
broad face has prominent cheekbones and slightly slaatiiig eyes. Her 
thick Ijlack hair% none too well groomed. 

Francie has very good motor coordination. She is willing to tindertake 
any task. Her orientation in everyday situations is excellent and 
she displays much initiative. Francie. has a sense of community with 
the group, particolarly with the other deaf children and especially 
with Johnnie. For Johnnie she feels an obvious and rnutuai attraction 
and acts eociuettishly with him. Francie's attiwde to the other children 
is. a nurturant one: -She. likes to dress them, organize their occupa- 
tions, watch that they do not squabble or break away from the group. 
She clearly identifies herself with the teachers. 
Francie enioys practical occupations such as tidying up, getting meals 
ready, washing up. She can. focus attention on the task at hand ^d 
carry it throu^ to the finish. In handve'arfc activities an*in unknown 
situations Francie waits for instructions. In the manrilr typical of 
the deaf, she constantly checks on what others are doing. She often 
forgets instructions or else has not grasped them weU. She learns 
through imitationi 

Despite her deafness, in everyday situations Francie comprehends 
most orders excellently. She communicates witb ease through ges- 
tures, best of aH with the other deaf pupils. 
She is very sensitive to praise and insistently demands approval by 
displaying her work. She claps her own hands to show her satisfac- 
tion with herself. Francie suffers from an insatiable hunger for affect- 
ion. She appreciates the slightest show of frierdbness: a smile, a pat 
on the head. 

Francie has times when she is stubborn, Tiosc sxc moments of 
insurmountable difficulty and have to be allowed to pass; afterward 
she excuses herself, these times occtir most often in unfamiliar 
situations, as for example at the summer camp or when things happen 
contrary to her expectations. On being scolded jshe takes offense 
ostentatiously, shrugs her shoulders, and makes loud angry noises. 
Most of her movements are over-exaggerated; she expresses her 
feelings by" broad swinging jerk;? of her whole body. This is most 
glaring when Francie is deeply inovcd; clearly this is dependent 
the intensity of.hcr states of feeling. 
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Of late Francie is less ready to take offense; her noise-makiDg is 
tempered, . / 

Jolmme,' age^4 to 17. Deaf; moderately redded. 

• Joluinte 1!^ taJI, strong and handsome. His appearance is rather sloppy; 
'he is not overly clean and his clothes fit badly. 
Johnnie has good motor coordination but does not like to exert 
himseE He lacks consistency, gives up work that is too difficult 'or 
dulL His favorite occupations are '^^adulf* ones. He likes to join in 
sports, walks and excursions. He has a broad range of interests. 
Johnnie displays leadership traits. He enjoys organizing games^ 
issues orders to other- children whom he often prods, and pokes. 
He can be malicious and provocative in dealing with the weaker 
c^ildrcai. He knows polite forms of behavior^ but can be arrogant 
to adults who oppose his will; on the other hand, he is smooth and 
even wily when it is a matter of winning something he wants. 
Johnnie is hyperactive and hard to control. He does not speak but 
can communicate excellently through gesture* He knows the sign 
language of the deaf 

In 1$72 Johnnie obtained a hearing aid and has learned to talk a little. 
Recently his behavioral excesses have become mitigated: he harries 
other qhildren less and seems aware that more can be .expected of 
him than of other children. 

Johnnie's finger paintings give ^impressive evidence of his extreme 
impulsivity (sec Plate VI). 

Billy, aged 10 to 13. Probably mild retardation. Spastic and deaf 
Billy is sUght, hunched, with uncertain gait and shaky balance. Eis 
small face is often' Ht with a friendly smile which, because of his^ 
neurological impairment, looks more Uke a grimace. He likes domg 
, things and shows in^rest in every occupation. Often when by himself 
he looks for occurations that present problems^ such as looking 
through a riindom pile of periodicals for the next instahnent of a comic 
strip. Billy always iWys down a good plan of action, which compensates 
for his multiple handicap. His memory is excellent, his efforts sustain- 
ed, his, interest livdy in everything going on around him. He likes 
to explore the worfdngs of various apparatus, tools ^d machinery. 
O his lack of speech, one can communicate with Billy on any 



topic. He transmits information about situations and experiences 
from home life. He esrablisKes no close contact with the other pupils, 
to whom he is superior intellectually, and leans more toward adult 
company. The one exception to . this rule is Johnnie, also a deaf 
mute on a relatively high level of mental development. 
Since Billy is somewhat spoiled at home, conflicts often arise at the 
Center. He seems to assume that he has special rights. Despite knowing 
very well what is permitted and what prohibited, he dislikes finding 
• himself in the wrong. Even when his misdemeanor is beyond doubt, 
-he takes offense, breaks into tears and hides in a corner. Yet Billy 
is well liked by the children. 

By mid 1972 Billy obtained a Jlearing aid and began intensively to j 
leain to speak. From the start of the school year, he ha^ been attend- y 
ing the "Life School" where he is managing very well. / 
In November 1972 Billy paid a visit to the Day Center. His former 
associates welcomed him warmly and he himself enthusiastically 
greeted every one, most heartily Johnny. / 
In his mosaic composition Billy Creates a self-portrait 1 . 



The next two children to be introduced have suffered from the 
effects of improper assessment of their true developmental capacities. 
Both Phil and Liza have fluent speech, a fact which undoubtedly was 
responsible for the impression that they were of sufficient intelli- 
gence for admission to the "Life School". However, their verbal 
^ skills were the only well-developed abilities they possessed. PhiU - 
with his symptoms of severe brain damage, could do nothing with his 
hands. Liza was-so severely maladjusted emotionally' that she was 

' unable to concentrate and share in any activity with others. Both 
of these children were removed from this school by the authorities, 

^ In our view, their adjustment at the Center would have followed 
a different and more favorable course had they not suffered a prior 
frustrating experience of Ion gterm school failure. 

Phil, aged 12 to 15 years. I. Q. 22. 
^ Phil is tall, slim and well-built. His pleasing, smiling face betrays no 
sign of retardation. Hyperactive, Phil never sits still but is con- 
^ stantly.-.^ii: the move except' at meals; even then he has difficulty in 
O ainJiiH-in one place; he gets^Oip and sits down again, leaves the 



ctable and comes back, and so on. TJnere is a clear lack of coordination 
between motor action and verbalization. Phil often states what he is 
going to do, makes a plan, aijd then does something quite different. 
Despite adeqiiate motor dexterity (he can ride a bicycle), he is^inca-^, 
pable of executing some gymnastic exercises which are much simpler 
but demand understanding of instruction. For instance, he cannot walk 
from brick to brick spaced at normal stepping distances on the floor. 
He most often fails to grasp the whole spatial situation in relation to 
the instruction. His attention span does not exceed 3 to 5 minutes. 
In effect, he does nothing all. day long; only during the final half 
hour does he perform a single task when:* it is made the condition 
for going home, and even then an adult must sit by him and keep 
urging him along. 

Phil is well-spoken. His utterances have a logical quality lacking in 
those of other children at the Center. He possesses a^ large store of 
concepts. He joins in with adult conversation. However, aphasic 
features have been found in his speech. 

What Phil says is unconnected with what he does, both in the emo- 
tional and executc5ry spheres, Phil can criticize his behavior verbally, 
but this criticism is not accompanied with the normally expected 
emotional reaction. Even' several disapproving comments addressed 
to him fail to evoke a reaction observable on his face, in his posture 
or in his behavior. He was noticeably impressed only when other 
children condemned his action by their attitude toward him, manifest- 
ing it nori-verbally (see Chapter 5). Phil shows more reasoning jp«iwer 
and more common sense in assessing his own behavior in those situ- 
ations when he has a tactual contact with the teacher, for example, 
holding the adult's hand while walking. (Is this related to a sense of 
security?). Phil often holds small toys or objeas in his mouth. \ 
Phil likes to come to the Day Center. Separation from the group o^f \ 
children is a form of punishment for him. Yet he constantly attack^ 
the others, pinching and hitting without provocation. On two ocean 
sions he has struck a teacher. - ■ 

Phil's attachment to his mdther is profotmd. During her absence for 
sanatorium treatment, he yearned for her and spoke of her con- 
stayitly. 

Phil's favorite-occupation is taking walks. He must be closely guarded 
v.^ e often darts out into the street without regard for traffic. 
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This boy possesses good manners and kab^rs polite forms of address, - 
offering his hand in the customary form ^f greeting. He can assist 
others to remove outer clothing, hang it ufi and offer a seat. 
During the three years that Phil has bein xmder observation, no 
progress has been noted iu his behavior Wpart from an increased 
store of concepts on the verbal plane. His speech is practically normal 
(see numerous citations in Chapter 6)j bu^ his manuarand graphic 
skills ate, to all intents and purposes, nearly Inon-existent/ 

Liza, aged 14 to 17 years. I. Q. 23. Down'is 4isease. 

Liza is small and slight with mongoloid features. Her sparse hair 
is arranged in two plaits. Her appearance is ij:lean but she is often 
dressed in overly tight or badly fitting clothes.! 
Liza came to \he Day Center after five y^jars spe^t in the ''Lift SchooP\ 
Requirements placed upon her in this school v^ere too heavy for her 
capacities. Both at school and at home Liza was unaccepted. During 
the first two years at the Center- Liza was decidedly against every- 
body and everything. Most of the time she satt by the stove, dril- 
ling and scolding dolls* During this period w^ did not force her 
to join in organized activities. Since then, dolls hkve been superseded 
by younger and weaker children. Liza's main dealings with these 
, children consist in ordering and shoving* them aoout. Wlien invited 
: to take part in some activity she usually refuses or^^ resists stubbornly. 
She dislikes working at anythiug; an sdult musj: sit by and keep 
encouraging her. The one occu|)ation she" enjoys as painting; most, 
of her colors are dark and cover the entire surface of the paper. 
Liza is very talkative. What she says often has no linJk with the imme- 
diate situation. She reproduces snatches of overheard talk and repeats 
stereotyped phrases such as "in the Hawaias", ^^diapers'V or "her- 
ring". Often her phrases would xiot pass tlje censor. Her favorite 
expressions are generally repeated at moments when all is quiet and 
others are concentrat^jng on their "tasks, thus distracting them. But 
* sometimes her speech is meaningful; she can for instance, excellently 
describe a person. 

LizA is disliked because her behavior toward others is aggressive to the 
extreme. She hits and pinches ; under the pretense of making advances, 
she can press 'and squeeze so as to cause pain, for which she slyly 
O es moments when no adult is watching* 
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Bm ever so often Liza bestows attention upon one of the teachers. 
She follows her about, cuddles up to her, sometimes pinching and 
squeezing her forcefully, turns, toward her constantly, speaks about her. 
No interest in rhythmics or music has been noted in Liza. 
Recently more emotional stability is observable; she is less bully* 
ing toward the other children, and on occasion has joined in on- 
going activities of her own free wi^l. 

Liza's projective expression has helped us to understand and help 
her. In 1970 her mosaic compositions were randomly made in black 
with some deep violet shades. In 1972 she began to choose bright 
colors as well, beginning with red, and arranging them in some 
orderly fashion (see Plate I). 

Another pupil who is obviously performing below his potential is 
Jerry. We have not discovered the reason why he does not talk. 
Many observations point to emotional maladjustment; a back- 
ground of anxiety might be the explanation for absence of speech. 

■ \ ' ' ' 

Jerry, aged 12 to 15. 1. Q. 25. 

Jerry is shajp and observant. His great fondness for animals makes^ 
him eager to perform any activity connected with this topic. But 
Jerry dodges other activities . he does not like, finds a hiding-place 
'whfere he can' Stay unnoticed. *>i 

While dexterous at manudi work, Jerry's general physical condition 
is only moderately good, due mainly to a slight contracture of the 
knee joints. But he enjoys performing gymnastics and, on his ^wn, 
practices rather difficult movements. Ambition forces him to keep 
on practicing until he wins a word of praise; when other children 
ridicule him he becomes embarrassed and perturbed. On the whole, 
Jerry is quiet and well balanced, but he can behave very maliciously 
to the other children. He attacks from Jiidden positions, pinches 
and shoves. Jerry has a long memory for real and imaginaiy wrongs 
and" can extort a revepge long after ttit event. He is a telltale. 
Jerry manifests an insatiable emotional^iiUDger. He snuggles up to 
adults, kisses them^ waits for a warm smile or gesture in response, 
always seeks approval and displays jealousy when interest and praise 
:ted to another child. 



Jerry tolerates with difficulty the presence of active mobile children. 
His preference is for passive children whom he can nurture. His 
attachment to Harry is described in Chapter 5. . 
Though lacking in active speech^ he can say "Mummy" and "joojoo" 
(his own word) and his heariiig and comprehension of speech is 
very good. 

Initially uneasy in a group, he cried and hid in comers. He has now 
stopped crying, shown more readiness to take on tasks and falls less 
frequently into conflict with other children. 

Jerrj- is the only child who has produced a "group portrait" in which 
• he alone figures. The rest of the sheet seems to portray nothingness. 
Plate IV compares group portraits by Jerry and the sociable Alice. 

■ Of all our pupils, Harry has the best manual skills but is among the 
least self-sufficient. 

Compare Harry, for instance, with Alice. Alice cannot do much; 
her I. Q. is low; but she is not likely to behave in an irrational manner 
when unsupervised. Not so Harry. 
■ Harry is very likely to commit absurdities. In respect to his , low 
tolerance threshold he is comparable to the group (described below) 
of hypersensitive, profoundly retarded children. Compare also the 
place occupied by Harry in Diagram 1. 

Harry, aged 16 to 19. 1. Q. 24. Autistic features. 
Harry is tall, slim, well-built, with a pleasant countenance and no 
features indicating . retardation. He is not very carefully, dressed. 
Despite his excellent physical coordination Harry fails in many gym 
exercises because he breaks away from the group activity and occupies 
himself witli quite different things. He can perform precise tasks such 
as sewing, embroidery, and household chores s^ich as washing, 
window-cleaning, house -painting and floor-waxing. But lacking a plan 
of action he is unable to execute many tasks for which he possesses 
■the necessary skills. Often he falls into an undecipherable moo^d: 
he goes about the room humming, smiling, tapping, looking out 
of the window. Sometimes he searches for something for days and, 
if he cannot find it, is so disturbed that he sleeps badly at night and 
'• loses his appetite. When upset he squeals and slaps his right thigh; 
' 1 calmed by monotonous activities and situations. 
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•Harry is ver> much attached to the Day Center and spontaneously 
recounts his experiences. Seemingly \he has no emotional contact 
with anyone here, but often he places .his hands on. the shoulders 
of persons he likes, strokes them, looks atNjheir hair, and so on. ' 
Harry is greatly attached to his mother and is disturbed by her absence. 
For a year after his father's death he kept asking: "Is Daddy coming?" 
Harry is totally defenseless even to the point of failing to react to 
attack. His only form of self-defense is^ a piercing squeal. He reacts 
badly to any kind of change, such as a stay at the summer camp, his 
mother's absence, new teachers, and so on. Though he often detaches 
himself from his surroundings, he is well oriented in what is going 
on about him. He has a desperate fear of insects; if he spots one in 
-his vicinity, he squeals with all his might, . 

Harry speaks in a high unnatural tone and ^with artificial scanning 
Qtonation, He never refers to himself as "I", but always in the third 
person- Often he is unintelligible as if speaking in mental short-cuts.^ 
When asked a question, he will repeat it a number of tirnes, after 
which he appears to gain in awareness and finally his answer is fairly 
to the pllnt, 

Harry approaches cars, puts his hands on the hood. He has been 
known to jump out into the street for this purpose, / 
Harry sniffs at objects. He masturbates. ^ ' : 

For a year Harry has been; gainfully employed. This^job involves 
counting valves iil sets of five, cutting them to equal lengths, fasten- 
ing them together, putting them into bags and gluing the bags shut. 
He works steadily for several hours daily, 

Harry will remain on at ^ the Center and there do his work since 
a transition to the noisier milieu at the sheltered workshop would 
inevitably evoke a state ofhyperexcitation preventing him from holding 
a job. . 

Plate Vn shows a fiiiger-painting by Harry, It lacks a compositional 
axis .as iiT the case of the profoundly retarded children. Despite this 
Harry can draw more skilfully than any other pupil at the Center 
(see his "group portrait", Plate IX). 

Tom, Sam, Susan, Ted and Rose each have very different personali- 
ties but share one common trait: they have a strong tendency to 
roa.^^K-cr different forms of autostimulation. The first three are acutely 
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sensitive to music, noise and excessive motion aroimd tiem. (As 
mentioned above, Harry belongs to this group in this regard). 

Tom, aged 16 to 19. I. Q. 18. 

Tom is rather tall, slim, with a tliin face and close-set eyes; his gait is 
asynunetric, rigid, poorly^ coordinated. 

Tom loves to come to the i)ay Center though he shares in no collec- 
tive activity other than rhythmics, walks and excursions. Best of all 
he likes soUtude in the gym hall, lying on the floor and playing with 
a ball in an extremely elaborate stereotyped fashion. Often he goes 
out into the play-yard whcf e he runs about or swings on the gate. He 
often breaks away," goes to the window, looks at the trees or simply 
stares straight ahead. He is fascinated by motion and can gaze for 
long stretches of time at rotating records, flying birds, swaying 
branches. 

Tom is highly sensitive to music; his greatest reward is permission 
to go into the office and ''play'' on the xylophone, clarinet, or other 
instrument. Hp dislikes noise; hubbub perturbs him so much that 
he shouts, claps his hands, or strikes them vehemently against objects, 
rocks back and forth violently. Tom calms down when the time 
comes to dress for a walk; he walks quickly and often breaks into 

a run. ^ 
His hand-eye coordination is fairly good but his attention span is 

brief. , - 

Tom masturbates. He eats.from the plates of other children, leaving 
his own food untouched; drinks the remains of liquids from gfiasses 
and cups, and sips water from flower/ vases. 

Tom knows polite forms; he can greet with a ''military'' salute, 
heel-clicking and hand-kissing. .He kisses persons he likes on the 
forehead. 

Tom's speech is practically nil; he does not use verbal forms in 
expressing his wishes and experiences. But he knows some words ^ 
and sometunes he talks with his father in the cloakroom. He ^ also 
uses his own ''words''. 

For a long time Tom made contact with neither children nor staff. 
He did not permit himself to be touched or patted; he did not look 
anyone in the eye or in the face. 

^ hte, since his individual therapeutic treatment, certain changes 
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for the better have occurred. Masturbation has almost'disappeared; 
rocking is lessened j speech is more frequently used. Tom often looks 
a person in the eye now and at times spontaneously seeks contact 
with an adult. For a detailed description. of individual therapeutic 
work with Tom, see Chapter 3. 

Tom's finger-painting (see Plate III) reflects his high impulsiyity in- 
i vigorous leftward sweeping circles and a coexistent anxiety attitude 
(dots. to the right). ^ 

Sami aged 13 to 16. 1. Q. 18. Down's disease. 

Sam is loved by parents and siblings. Father, who takes charge of him 

at home, is the object of Sam's deepest attachment. Sam waits for 

him daily and resists leaving the Center if someone else comes for 

him. Sam tries to hide his misdemeanors from his father, 

Sam is short and tubby, with a broad mongoloid, face. He limps, one 

leg being shorter than the other, and dislikes walking. 

On his (^mi Sam^will not join in any activity other ,than rhytmics and 

even then not always. When urged to take part in activity, he feigns 

aches and paifis (headache or toothache). If involved in some activity 

despite his resistance, he becomes angry, throv/s objects, soils himself 

and everything about him. 

Sam enjoys coming to the Center; to be kept at home is for him a kind 
oF punishment. He is hypersensitive to noise; a sustained racket or 
loud instructions evoke a state of tension displayed in a terrified facial 
expression and sometimes tears or outbursts of anger. Outbursts can 
also happen unexpectedly. Some minor evenj: may infuriate him and^ 
he will begin to shout, throw chairs about, and sometimes strike out 
at anyone within reach (most often his mother). Attacks of rage are 
uncontrollable, and eventually pass; afterward Sam is mild and 
friendly. 

Evidence of Sam's tendency to avoid stimulation is his exceptional 
attachment to Peter, a profoundly retarded boy with a pleasing 
countenance, who neither speaks nor moves on his own and whose 
facial expression never charges. For hours Sam can gaze upon the 
silently sitting Peter. When Peter is absent Sam misses him. In Peter's 
presence, Sam can be more easily induced to do something. 
Sam has a good ear. He distinguishes between^ musical ensembles, 
tlipn- 5ongs aifd performers, whom he knows by name. Best of all 
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he likes records, which comprise the only true reward for work or 
goo4 behavior. Sam has little to say though he can speak with eaise 
and fluency. He often indulges in monologs in which he evaluates 
his ovm behavior critically.' He is a good imitator of voices and ges- 
tures by other children. 

He has eninresis, intensified at times by situational change (summer 
camp, reduced attendance of children at the Day Center, delayed 
return home of his father). 

Most of the time Sam sits on a chair with a leg tucked up under him, 
holding his "talisman'' (a wooden hammer) in his hand. At an earlier 
• period he used to wave this object before his eyes, 
Sam makes no progress; on the contrary diuring the last few months 
he has deteriorated, for unknown causes. He is again enmretic in the 
daytime. He resists constantly, often falls into a fury, totally refuses 
to work or converse. ' — ^ 

Susan, aged 19 to 22. I. Q. 7. / 

Susan is of medium height, vei^^ut, with short spindly legs and 
a face marked by profound reta^tiSft. Susan constantly masturbates 
arid frequently wets herself. 

Susan recognizes familiar pexsons to whom she offers her hand with 
a smile. 

Susan takes no part in activities. She displays interest only in rhythmic 
lessons on condition that no novelty is introduced (see detailed record 
of her behavior during rhythmic lessons on page 110). 
Susan likes everjihing of a ritualistic nature. She takes home daily 
her currently favorite object-talisman. Lately it has been a little toy 
house. She cannot stand doors left open or dishes lying around or 
chairs out of place; she immediately rushes from her chair and tidies 
everything up. Every change in her surroundings disturbs her moo^l. 
At the Day Center Susan spends all the time in a ch'iir. Either she 
laughs or cries; her mopds seem very often independent of the situa- 
tion. From time to time she strikes herself on the head, or tears her 
hair with a piercing ciy. She often clutches at the hands of persons 
passing by, and plunges her head into a person's abdomen. In gusts 
of good humor she minces about the room cackling.^ 
iSivring the last 3 years, a deterioration h-^s occurred in Susan's be- 
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havior and psychological condition* Probably this is related to the 
changed h^me situation following her grandmother's death. 

Ted, aged 12 to 15, 1. Q. 19. Spastic. 

Ted is short, slijs-htly built, with a narrow face and cIose~set eyes. 
He is very excitable, constantly in motion, easily upset. When dis- 
turbed, he draws his head in between his shoulders, covers it with his 
right arm and chews on the top of his left haud. 
Ted poses as a "he-man*'. He spits, rolls "cigarettes'* out of paper, 
"smokes" them, and curses. He acts in male fashion (not very culti- 
vated, however) toward familiar female adults, slapping their behinds, 
clutching at the bust, kissing them generously. He often masturbates* 
Ted is aggressive towird smaller and weaker children whom he 
pirrches, hits and hair-pulls. He shows displeasure at pupils who 
have fn unaesthetic appearance, eying them with open disgust and 
then spitting ostentatiously. 

Ted docs not like to join in sedentary activities; he prefers to potter 
about and tinker with things. He displays pridefuHy what he has done. 
Sensitive to praise, he tries to carry out every instruction from the 
teaphcr but due to his hyperexcitabiUty is not .always successful. He 
manifests sympathy toward any staff member who has a pain or ache* 
Ted speaks little but intelligibly, having commenced only recently to 
talk. Of late he speaks more; he appears actively and consciously 
to he trying to control his aggressive and unaccepted behavior. 
Ted's fingcr-paintmg reflects his great impulsivity and his difficul- 
ties in striving for greater self-control (see Plate H). 

Rose, aged 10 to 13. 1. Q. 1 L 

Rose is stout, of mediiun height and pleasing appearance. She has 
a rapid waddling gait (one leg shorter than the other). Rose is tidy 
and clean in appearance, her fair hair smoothly groomed. When she 
overflows with good htmior she wears a broad smile. 
Rose h?s no liking for active movement othbr than rhythmics. If she 
is wged to change her scat or take part in some activity^ she will 
often, hit out, pinch or hair-pull, all in total silence, with tightly but- 
toned lips. 

Rose enjoys coming to the Center, tumbles into the room in the 
mm^?ng, greeting rJl the staff effusively. She makes no contact with 



other children, but $he^ watches them as they ctm her visual mid. 

Sik has her favorites among the sraff members but this does not 
^diiftmsh he^aggyessiw behavior tow.^^ them; on ti^e contr^^ she 
^ scrikes;^ pkches and hair-pulte these preferred persons more oftett* 

Despite this. Rose his ftom the beginning been liked by the staff. 

Rose is extremely sttibbornj it she has no desire to do somethmgt, 

nothing can prevml upon her to tajdertake it. 

She used to masturbate contitiually. ' 

Rose does not talk, but commuBicates her feelings and needs through 
gesture and rich mimicry. She can **act out^* a situation which occur- 
red several days previously. She has several differentiated vocalic- 
tions forgreeung5}oy, affi-t>stion and refusal She can excuse herself, 
which she does very willingly and openly; displays pleasure over 
b%g pardoned for misconduct. She fawns for caresses, which she 
returns in kind; she likes to draw auemion to herself and responds 
to a smile with a smile. 
\The most important tUngin Rosens i^orM h cadng. One hour before 
mealtime Rose used to start Yhioapering monotonously,, pomting 
to\& her inouthf; After the meal is over. Rose will carry her dishes 
to thXkitchen. v • 

More refc^ntly, following individual therapy, Rose can be got to do 
some shorl.Job, and has ceased whimpering before dinner. She is 
rarely aggreWve now and is parricuterly fond of gym practice. Her 
mjasturbatiori diminished. . . 

' Otlier children u\the records aare not characterized in this chapter 
since their attendance at the Center does not cover the full three^^ 
year period of otbsemrion of the present Fioject. Thm birth dates 

and Q,s are given fallow. 

... ■ . - ^ ^ 

Bob, fa. 1955, I.Q.22 Lem, b. .1948, t Q. 17 

" Charlie, b. 1954, I. Q. 14 Mike, b. 1951, L Q. 20 

Colin, b. 1959, L Q.* Peggy, b. 1957, I. Q. 22 

. Eddie, b. 1957, I. Q. 22 Pettf b,. 1954, I. Q. * 

Eraic, b. 1954, 1. Q. 21 Ricky, b. 1949, 1. Q. 24 

, Frank, b. 1954, 1. Q. 29 „Vic. b. 1964, I. Q* • ' ' 

Jim b. 1953, I. Q. 22. 



Graphic, pre^t^iiiiitii^ii of the mdtd life at 
the Center 

'''Iaii hdp hmMtP^r m iteMair Mud'ijrMMil %hQ pfa^e ^ii^^piedl % each 
pipi m ti^mm m ih^ osh^r^^ hm^ imd a vary nmpU graphical . 

"iht^e. frnmrnQn wm^s'^'iAm mm ^m^mv>, m^nul age,> pjsonai- 

M'^Mal v^m^ d^h^M%:^.d by tim F^^yche Caidi mi Tttmm-Mmtill. 
'^mimMiiid for a l^lfeh p^ojpyfauTO. 

h^i^mH mk^^^ mm 4m%u mi tk^ dugum m- tte hm^ rf ti^^timates 

Fiispith fifinj:fed^d m 1 ara rfse B^elve wlio weif^ M^ted to May 

mi jmm-^ IWJ. fimmA-'smiA imd^pmrni was 

g^v^i^g M ste ^iiiMi^ iM^- 1«- "^^Ji^^mi ^4' 1^!^^ piiipii^^ MiV scares c^uld not 
i^^"" v:4^!?;^m!^Ji iAm: m 'ifcaSiB^:->'^. ^^^r S.^fe pf 6;fe3^^?^aifea 4mng lasting, 

tkQ imi.t'^mhp ij^f^ted^d m lh:^^<m 2 ^^^^n ^tesr^ th^it 

r:^^i.€> tdi4mp^y--ii!afefc ls?'^?iii) rti!->i^ P^li'^Wi? f^iter^^ fry ^;te^i;^E^s niri^tead 
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mmmn I >»h«Hv. ihc SXmul Age Sh\ hcows of the 12 pupiH tested, 
whkh an be read along the htrtiom hon/onta! scale, and their per- 
-?*>nal-H^ial development raw scores, which can be read up the verti- 

s<Ak, A«» thiK iisagram dearly demomrrates, the higher the MA ot , 
a piiipjl, Ac hsgher hs^ panoiiai-^ccial development score tends to be. 
Thm, nearly dl ihe names tan be toursd h^^d on the shaded diag- , 
md band nimmg mm Imver left to upfier right. There are, however, . • 
spme esKcptjhns. Harrj\ *-a»re on personal-social development is 
|,m'«r sl^an b.' predicted from hi'. MA; Alice and Jack, on the 
uniwfv, seized hsgher psr^onal-s^ciat developmeai , than we 

eHr^'-.J &<^'tsi AeJf AiA*^'- '^'hi'* result veems not to be accidental ^ 
m vjwiv..x4 the char:?.{e"^«cn of jheve. three pupils presented in the 

iU!;:r;i« 2 Jt^.va; t«n the *>arae pattern ati Diagram 1. The second 

«itatJ: -.ii5i i!iilili'«' ir="Sii» ^he tis^t by the feet that it includes all the pupils 
<rtt«ti3«3.? 5hi- < '«is'f"^ in 5 72, i. tf., also those ptipih who could not 
I'-e Ee.K.,.l'!«»!r SKt'dlsgciiCv' i^te ?sscssed only for . personal-social 

■ *kv«,1.»-*pR?ct:t i'lstfrsjjwre, uo nuffieriea! value*^ are marked on the 
h^Ki^ivxA *«5 dJ.iJr^^Bi'. TIk? ft^ce t^f the -added group of 
PHfib shi; kS!'t8j!;hi d5rac5=«.ion ' corresponding to MA in Diagram 
1 ' ej'-. asbtwarsh.- c'.nnKneil on tise basjs wf -a tonraioji staff judgment 
»r .%ir4li fmimtBtiui level as tor.piircc? to ih?i ofthe tested children. 

. »ia--4rdte-. i-ii^rfcie'". pi;«otmaKce was iwdged to be a little better 
mm f.kw I a/a,.BjllV:. p^Tfoimante %v-is better tba3> Frar.cie's, 

' ■ Ome M ^ chsidrea vesJ iiatated m Ms diagnim m the manner 
■ re-.cr#eJ abi^vy, Ibi-.cs linkiisg thesr names iJiere dra-sn, continuous 
ht^^ reprc'-tRt fs-vrave .liKRdly or nufiurspg^ c*!ntc:cts, and broken 
lim':-. t-a repft'vcnt aggrc"-ive coMa».ts:, Ittesch .:-sethe arrow points in 
a dm^aim from the jjitjve to the passive partner,. In many. cases, 
v45c«e unuwti* were revipreol, double-headed arrows are used. 
Dtearam 2 '.te's-,, sir'^tiy, that occurrence of aggressive contacts tends 
to drnsuni^* with mmnm mental age and personal-social development, 
ana, vja^ndlv, that the profoundly retarded 'are often the passive 
• '.oisaS partners m obiects iifnurturance on the part of the less retarded- 
and m thr- wav are im eseladed from the mdisi life of the group, 
■lltr-, wc consider to be one of the main achievements of our educational 
^ Tlie tf«al swrabsr of positive connections mounts as we look 
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toward the upper right of the diagram, i. e;, toward the rising MA.and 
PS scores. Two of the moderately retarded deaf children form the 
feeus-of the group-s. social life. 

It should be stressed that the graphic representations contained in 
Diagrams 1 and 2 do not meet the requirements of a psychomeuic 
tool, and ought not to be used as such. Their purpose has been merely 
to aid the st^ff to gain a better understanding of each individual 
pupil by seeing hiin within the context of the' group's social life. 
They are included here to Ulustrate the group pattern of social be- 
havior. * 
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Individual 
Therapeutic 
Approach 

by Hanna Deks 



What follows is a description of an attempt to cope in the daily hfe o 
the Center with some pressing problems which are still fax ftom 
being thoroughly understood. We have tried to present our expfe- 
riences in a systematic fashion, fully aware that they can only be 
treated as material for discussion by professionals. 
Individual therapeutic approach is to be distinguished from the indi- 
vidual approach applied in group activities. In the latter case, the 
■ group is under the care of one or two teachers who \jse their knowl- 
edge of each child tb select, occupations that correspond to their 
individual likings and capacities. The former refers to dealing with 
those children who are unable to work, even within the context of 
individualized group activity. These children require an individual 
therapeutic approach, that is^ an approach somewhat like that applied , 
in psychotherapy by which one adult has contact with one child. 

CMdren selected for individual therapy 

Between 1970 arid 1972, thirteen children were selected for individual 
therapeutic treatment. They fell into three categories, as follows: 
firstly, chUdren with difficulties in social contact usually accompanied 
by undesirable habits sufc'h as masturbation, rocking, and uncon- 
trolled vociferatmg; secondly, children not participating in group 
' activity for various reasons, of -which the most unportant were (a) 
functional incapacity due to poor physical condition or short atten- 
tion span and (b) disinclination to be active; thirdly, cafididates for 
the Day Center coming from home envkonments lacking previous 
contact with other chUdren and adalts, or habituated to parental 
O protection. ' 
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Goals of individual therapy 

Tne>^purpose of our individual-rtherapy sessions is not to teach or 
train the child in any specific skill but to enhance his motivation for 
cooperation, through achievin|; the following ends: 

a) to ^'open" the ""child to influences from the outside world, 

b) to foster a readiness for spoiltaneous activity, 

c) to correct the total behavior profile, ^ 

d) as a final goal, to prepare the child to share in group activities. 
The first three ^cf the above goals also serve as criteria for assessing 
progress rr^de durirg the course ojF treatment. 

The therapist 

Individual therapy is conducted by a person other than the teacher 
of the group to which the child belongs. The reason behind this lies 
in the difference in their respective roles. The group teacher has the 
task of making demands on the child and consistently requiring 
their fulfillment, whereas the therapist takes a more tolerant and 
permissive attitude to the child, in a setting of mutual interaction 
and interplay. 

The therapist should have three attributes: interest in his work, 
clinical knowledge and a therapeutic attitude. If the therapist is 
aware of his own attitude to the child entriisted to him and the goals 
toward which he is striving, he is then able lo select the best methods 
of work* ' » 

Individual work with children who are severely or profoundly retarded 
calls for a high degree of inventiveness, self-control, and, above all, 
a positive attitude to the task. Quite simply the therapist has to find i 
satisfaction in his work and be convinced of its efficacity. 
The therapist is subject to many kinds of influences from the outside. 
These include evaluations of his work from his supervisor and staff 
colleagues, and from the child's parents; the child's progress also 
influences him and his own evaluation of this progress. There are 
cases when the child refuses to accept a particular therapist and may 
simply not wish to cooperate with him; then the child should be 
referred to another therapist. There are also cases when the opposite 
occurs. The therapist, despite all his efforts to the contrary, cannot 
O Dme his repugnance to working with a particular child. If, over 



a trial period the therapist feels irritated while in contact with the 
child, loses his inventiveness and derives no personal satisfaction from 
the therapeutic task, he should then break off sessions and entrust 
the child to someone else. Therapeutic contact can be successful only 
if it affords a cenain measure of satisfaction both to the patient and 
to the therapist. 

During the period of treatment there are> moments of hesitation, 
discouragement and even breakdown. Therefore a good therapist 
should be open to the therapeutic infhience of other members of the 
team. In his moments of poor form or loss of confidence in his own . 
abiUties and achievements, the therapist can turn to informal contaas 
with the entire pedagogical staff, with excellent results, "Having it 
out-' with a group of friendly and critical colleagues is. beneficial not 
only to uie therapist but also to the whole staff. 

Preliminary observation period: Discovering what forms of 
contact and cooperation are within reach of the child 

Often our pupils- are ''allergic'' to certain forms of contact and certain 
types of occupations. For example, a child may not be able to tolerate 

.verbal instruction addressed directly to him; '"bombardment" 
by superfluous stimuli may stn^pass his threshold of tolerance, though 
for another child such -stimuli may be pleasant. 
We need orientation in effective ways to conununicate with a child, 
and preliminary trials with different approaches are necessary. To 
illustrate: for one child, gesture will work best; for another the inost 
effective way is the indirect form of address. Instead of saying: 
"Irene, how about building a house?'', we can try: "I think Irene is 
going to build a house now". Sometimes the effective way is to 

• direct the instruction via a third person, for example; '"^JC^ould you 
ask Irene if she will build a house ?" 

The majority of children selected foi* individual therapy require 
relative reduction of external stimuli. For example, they prefer being 
in a small room to taking part in activities in the large classroom. 
For these children stimuli must be given in small doses, otherwise 
they are likely to evoke neurotic reactions. It is therefore important to 
remember to speak quietly and intelligibly to the child. If an instruc- 
tion is given, it should be very simple (e. g:, "Play on this", "Give 
O to^^^w pointhig to the object in question). During the time that 



the child is Carrj^ing out an instruction or is engaged in spontaneous 
activity, interference is contraindicatedi many children react to 
interference as if it were a form of pimishment. 
Some children — particularly those who have difficulty in concen- 
trating — Hke to be talked to during their work. Such conversation, 
however, should not take the form of commanding, praising or scold- 
ing. The child should not be expected to answer the therapist j it is 
not even necessary that he understand very clearly the meaning of 
the words. The purpose of talking in this tjrpe of situation is solely 
to maintain contact, to create a sort of emotional background for 
his work. In addition, in some instances it may form a kind of barrier 
that isolates the child from other auditory stimuli. v 
There are some, children who do not need to be fenced off from 
incoming stimuli. These, in contrast to the above casfs, prefer a set-^ 
ting for their activities in the presence of other children even though 
they take no part .in the activities of the latter. These are children who 
in general prefer contact with people rather than, with inariim.ate 
objects. ^. 
During the period of preliminary observation the therapist should 
also find out: (1) what, for the given child, constitutes real reward 
and real punishment; (2) when and why he offers resistance to the 
adult i (3) what form of cooperative activity he likes best, and (4) what 
he likes to do when alone. 



Descriptions of individual therapeutic Sessions 
Overcoming contact difficulties and stereotyped behavior 
Tom (19 years) 

Tom avoided looking people in the eye. He edged off from others and 
did not listen when spoken to. For many years he masturbated per- 
sistently, rocked back and forth continuously, vociferated in an 
uncontrolled manner, and simultaneously clapped his hands loudly. 
He made no visible differentiation between various staff members 
of the Day Center. 

It must be clearly stated that Tom was not a likeable boy. His behavior 
was never a source of reward for, anyone. Reward, in this context, 
-.pj^^^to satisfaction gained by teachers or parents, resulting from 



the child's behavior or the educational results obtained: The teacher 

• is rewarded, for instance, by the child's progress, show of affection, 
or pleasing appearance. Tom's external appearance was rather re- 
pellent. In frank discussion with the other staff members, the thera- 
pist made known her lack of spontaneous rapport with Tom. Despite 
this, it was agreed that she would undertake therapy on condition 
that sessions be .broken off in the event of persistent disinclination 
on her part, discouragement or irritation. As subsequent events 
showed, the therapist's awareness of her attitude to Tom, and staff 

• consultation on the matter, was a step which in itself had a therapeutic 
effect upon her. By discharging inner tensions, ;the therapist was 

■ . able to undertake treatment with Tom. After a certain period, Tom 
began to reward her with his behavior. 

Contact between the therapist and Tom developed in three phases,. 
The first phase was, as we say in the Day Center, contact "by pres- 
ence". The contact was limited to a mutual tolerance of each other's 
. presence in the same room. Each side discreetly observed lile beha- 
vior of the other. By degrees, and with caution, the therapistJinitiated- 
non-verbal contact but avoided looking into Tom's face. 

September, 1971. 

The group teacher brings Tom into the office. 
Therapist Tom 

Is sitting at the table; turns Stands for a moment at the , door 
her head slightly toward the left ajar, as if about to leave; goes to 
boy entering the room; con- the window and looks out 'for a mo- 
tinues writing. ,ment; then goes to the bookshelf and 

' eyes the toys. He avoids looking at 

the therapist, and moves behind her 
chair slowly and cautiously. 
Is writing notes. Moves sev- Goes to the door, opensjt and closes 
■ eral bbjects to the middle of" it again; comes to the talble and looks 
the table: a xylophone with at the objects laid out; picks up the 
stick, and a box of blocks. stick, sniffs at it, begins to «play'^ on 

the xylophone. He repeats several 
notes in rhythm, (sipprox. 5') 
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Glances briefly at Tom. 



Session lasted 18 minutes. 



Catches the glance, looks down at 
the xylophone; turns over the box 
of blocks, gets up and goes , to the 
window, looks out for a moment, 
exits, closing the door behind him. 



September, 1971 

Therapist Tom 

Closes the door, . behind him and 
goes to the -window, then comes and 
, . stands beside the table, sits down. 

Stops writing, looks at Tom 
for a moment, arranges some 
colored blocks beside her 
(more blocks lie on the shelf 

nearby). Glances sidewise at the blocks laid 

out, takes the xylophone from the 
shelf, starts playing on the xylophone 
(as in the previous session). ' 

Stops playing, puts his ear to the 
xylophone, strikes it and puts his ear 
to it again. After 3' of this, he puts 
it to one side, takes blocks and builds 
a tower of six. The tower, imsteady, 
totters and falls. 

Carefully builds a tower of 

6 blocks. Watches briefly, gets up shaking the 

table so the tower falls over; looks 
at the therapist, avoiding her face; 
_ goes out of the ropm, leaving the 
door open. 

In the second phase, open visual contact was established and some 
elements of cooperation appeared. Both therapist and boy openly 
looked at each other in situations where they expepted something 



Takes the stick and strikes 
the xylophone. 
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from the other or approved of the other's action at the given moment. 
At this stage, words were scarce, and served mainly to emphasize 
a gesture or convey approval. 

Sessions were held most frequently in the forenoon when Ti m was 
rested and at moments when no behavior, occurred which the therapy 
aimed at uprooting, .^e. g., masturbation, rocking. If the invitation 
to a session with the therapist came during or immediately following 
manifestation of undesirable habits,/it acted as a reward for that 
behavior and had the effect of reinforcing it. 

After the boy entered the ofj&ce, no proposal was made for activity 
but his moveB were discreetly observed. For instance, if he took a toy 
'Ti;om l:he shelf and played with it spontaneously, the therapist would 
spiile^now and then, and say an ajpproving wor^ e. g., "Thaf s a nice 
^ibWtir'S or "That sounds very good'\ 

December, 1971 



After dinner, Tom started to 
Therapist 

"No, Tom, that's not good". 
Takes his hand^jind leads him 
back to the classroom, 
15 minutes later, Tom is 
quiet, 

'^That's a good boy, Tom, 
come along now"'. 



*.^Tom, let's play with this", 
handing him a box containing 
wooden building materials. 



"Shall we build something?'' 



clap loudly as he went toward the office. 
Tom 

Looks at the therapist, and docilely 
goes out with her. 
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Smiles, goes into the office; goes to 
the shelf and takes the trumpet; blows 
into it, lays it down. Looks around, 
fingers various boxes of toys. 



Takes the box, opens it; begins to 
thread discs onto a stick; puts one 
stick into his mouth. 
Looks at the box, then reaches to 
the shelf for the wooden blocks; builds 
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a tow<ar oS tjlocks^ smiling; picks isp 
a plastic box; jputs it on tq? of his ' 
lower coveriBg the last block; looks 
an- instant:> takes off die box md lays 
it asidej places another block on the 
tower. The tower falls '^ovec. Looks 
at* the strewn blocks,^ then at the 
thempisL, 



Spreads out her a^rms as if to 
sa5r;*ToabadP' 



Smiles and re-arranges her 
glasses on- her nose. 



Regcles^'for the xylophone box> takes 
off the cover and accidentally knocks 
the therapist^s glasses off h6t nose; 
carefully peers into her face; begins 
to play on the jq^lophonCj strikes 
carefully to make a loiud sound; 
plays an octave from low to Ingh; 
licks snd sniffs the xylophone key- 
board; puts it to his ear, strikes two 
or three times as beforcs rhythmically 
but not paying attention whether he ' 
hits ' the keyboard or not; .lickS5 sniffs 
and listens. 



Takes the xylophnne stick. 

**Tiine to go now* Ifs gym 
iperiod*- ' \ | . 



Strikes the xyldphone with his hand, 
Ustens^ picks up an oblong block and 
strikes the keyboard with ity listens* 



**Aren't you gofog to go with 
the others to gym 
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Strikes himself twice with the oblong 
block; looks very attentively at the 
therapist; goes to the wmdow; turns 
the dial of die telephone; emits a long 
iuarticulate sound; kisses his own 
left palm* 



/ ?f^om* yofcpdid well 
JPJaces a caady ia his open 



Looks at i^e t^pe-re€ordet case^ 
^-^e rec^rd-fplayer, the dectric stovej 
takes the ^^dyj puts it into his 
moutlij goes 6vx^ Iea\dag the door 
* opai )>ch)xid Mm. 





ilpy the third phase ^ctive contaa had dr^dy been fenncEd bstweea 
^mpist and^boy; c^^tatioa with h(jr had begua. This was 
jessed in a show of joy at $!ght of the therapist^ bestowal of 
Wy^tu upoa her^vSigas of jealousy and afiorts to contact h^* 



' Tom entcrred the outer office, watched Ae.deamisg^woiaaja at workj 
wentyout to the doakrwm where the thempfet was talkmg widi the 
groiip teacher* Tom came up closcg peered into the therapist^ eyes, 
tiiea went toward the office and stood by the door* Smiled at flie 
therapist. . 

Therapist ' Tom 

**Jusi a minnie, Tom. Fm Reaches hm the drawer where th* 

coming right awa/\ office key Js keptj hands the key to 

. the therapisto 

Takes the key from Tomand 

opens the door to the office* Entets the -oMcej looks a moment 



Februarl^, 1972 



attentively Into the therapist^ face. 



Siis down at the table ^Wiiat 
would you like to do today, 
Tdm?^* Goes over to him, 
passes her hand over his 
head. . 



Turns aside, knodk&g her glass-es 
off ha: face (acddetitafly? or witfi 
desire 'to ^ee her *^naked^? face?)j 
I<K)&s very ar.entively at her wth a 
puakd compression; 
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V ^ \ ' itods jier back the glasses and 

Puts hn^k htt glalseC agaiii warcb^ Ji^rj sfrokes her imd^ 

. \ . '--^ -■ ■ •■ ■• 

After tm fedtvidua! ^cfapeuti© sessions, Tom i^isifoly «*o|scaed wp* 
cmotionaily. He lodced people ia tide mom ftetjuenily and occit- 
sioaally made contaet i^*tfa. tdulfe. His ledttng behavior was comM- 
crablf xediiced, MsatutbaiSoa at the Day Genteralmi^t dlsappeair^. 

^Regular $tMom with Tom were dropped fiom the iro# he himself 
.begm. to sc«^ contaci witih the dierapist, smik, focus Ms eyes m 
people attd^questioB them, Tom ms not happy with es thaiige. 
Oftca ac the sight of the therapist he beome upseii clappstd his 
hands, came m& mm to the office door.-At suA moments he was . 
Invited by dte therapistjo play togethe* {but oMy whm he ted 
Slopped clappbg or clamoring), " 
On ^e present occKioH he was smsA m tibie ciassrook during indi- 
viduaUsed group activities. He was doing aothing in ;^ticu!ar. 
listlessly throwing bJocte into a'bos. 



"'fbstapht- Tom 
■ *^ommys:what*stheiBatter? 
Kothajg to do?" 



Loofe at the therapists lises ]&om his 

ffihalr, . , ■ 



fCome, IeE*s go luio the of- 
fice and yott can build « little 
hous^. 

a mimm. Fat gotog 
for some paper*^ 



b^iwt than to .^l^ mth the 
electric Jhtoiter. % 



With, aterity g®^ to uli^^ office^ and . 
dpms the door/ 

Fiddles with the electric ic^ier ^Wch 
& mmd eying it attmii^cly^ . 



itbe hon. ox pliistic Mocks on 



Look v?hu you clid**~FOmt- 
jng to rfie ltd inafi® on the 
^SST'li^ woodm 



Hamds Mm the piano. 



: " O bye, Tom^. 
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Xeaves the h^ter and comes to the 
taKle; sits ddvm and hooks is(i^pSicr 
4 green bioc&s and 2 ted ones^ placing 
the sinng on dje tzhh. Tmm towmd 
the window; spies two metal plates 
lying on the sill; tators oncj Jcno«^ 
with it, then places it on its edge and 
begins to ^saw** at the^%vindow siU j 
putB die plate down* loolks an)und the 
officer ' ' 



Takes the object, loolc:^ at it^ opens 
the nest of egg$ and hc^^ to place 
the halves in a row on idbe tablej then ^ 
twists bne half like a topj loofes arou- 
nd, tries to die ^une move^ 
ment wth the ashtray but without 
snmtss.. JKnocks the haJf cg^ off the 
table in a sl^rp movement Xoofes 
over at the sfedvc$| smiles at &e 
si^t of the toy p&inoj 
plays , on the piano, hitting with two 
indejs: £ngets aiteJoiatelyj di<ai htc^ 
imp a laugh, thtxmps on die piaaoj 
ttims his head ftom side to side, 
laughs, t^vists ins head isharply, loolcs 
at im hsinds, wiVCB th#i in ftont of 
his fac«^ laughs a^ain; picks np the 
ashtray and strikes thp piano h^s 
widi ki plays as if on the >^lophonc} 
puts the piaaoio aside, gets upi lool^. 
out thfe wmdow, si^ doroi at the 
des^ loofe at Ihe vase, mteirs'^ah- 
2eh% gets up^ smil^j goes out the 
door, returns, smiles and peei^ into 
tUt ther^!st*s Surej goes out 
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Xndlyidual sessidns with ixiacti^ 

i Profotmd ret^datten is often the primary teason for lack of activity. 

1 Moreover, inactive chUdrea have as a rule great difficulty in concea- 
fratibag. Therefore the sessions with them mast be short aad fieqaeat^ ^ 
i* e^^ more then once daily* To influcace these passive children, an 
especially high degree of emotioaal involvement on the part of the 
therapist is requn^d* " . = 

To illustrate, %vc present the description of several sessions wiJth a boy 
whose inactivity was due to deep psychomotor impainnent combined 
witJi poor piiysical condition. 

jfack (20 years) 

Jack is profoaadly retarded, with motor underdevelopment due 
additionally to spasticity. He shows no spoumeous activity. He has 
no difiicuMes with sodal contact, therefore in his case there was no 
need to limit contact to one ^tiierapist* All staff members conducted 
therapeutic sessions with Jack^ each accordljog to his own specializa- 
tion*'^ ' * . 
Excerpts from his records depiet the path along which this boy has 
came^ as he gradually engaged in many tasks* 
As with all other pupils. Jade was free to choose the topic of his play 
during sessions and to follow Ms inclinations for the length of time he 
wished* sessions took place in the presence of other children, 

• y ' ' December, 1971 

Thetapist Jack 
-Arranged 4 red and yellow Is playing with a block; 
toys on the table: a mush- • ' . 
room^shaped piggy-bank* a 
telephone, a musk-^o:^, and 

a rocking doll, ^ throws the, block down on the ^ble, 

picks up the music-box, \unis the 
handle and listens to the sounds^ 
smiling, Fii^t turns the handle^ then* 
by holding the handle he turns the 
music'bo^^ places it on the floor^ 
^ . i X picfe it up and gives it to Liza; Liza 



Gives Jack a 10 grosz coin. 

Picks up the coin and gives 
it to him again; holds his 
arm and directs it so as to 
help him insert the coin into 
the slot in the mushroom. 

Opens the mushroom by de- 
taching the stem and shows 
Jack the coin inside the stem. 



Closes the mushroom. Gives 
Jack the coin again* 

Handii the coin again to Jack; 
helps him to insert it* 

Opens the mtishroom and 
shoTrVS^Jacfc the coin. 



gives k back to him. Tak.es the music- 
box, gives it to the teacher, listens 
to how it sounds when played. Takes 
back the musicrbox, turns the/handle 
60 decrees (his* maximum). Throws 
a hlock on the floor; picks it up, 
gives it to Peggy. Picks up the rocking 
doll, twists it, shakes it, throws it to 
Peggy. Peggy catfches it. Looks at 
die mushroom. . * 

Takes the coin, throws it on the 
floor. 



Takes the com and makes a move- 
ment to throw it. 

turns the coin' in his hand,. drops = 
it into the slot in the mushroom. 
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Smiles with pleasure, turns the 
mushroom upside down so the coin 
falls out, tries to put the two pieces 
of the mushroom together. 

' Throws the coin down on the floor. 

Inserts the coin into the slot. 

Takes the two parts of the mushroom; 
with one movement puts it together. 
Picks up th4 toys on the table one by 
one, looking at them and turning 
them in his hands; makes inarticulate 
sounds. Throws 4own the,doU, mu- 
sic-box and mushroom. - Gives the 



telephone to Peggy. Takes 2 plastic 
blocks, tries to put them in his 
. ' mouthj throws them on the table,, 

Gathers up the tbys- says: laughs and makes inarticulate sounds.' 
Jack did a very good job " 
today." 'j ' ' 
Leaves thj^ room. 
■ ■.- ■ ■ I , ■■<■■■■ 

• February, 1972. 

This jas the first time that. Jack played with blocks that hook" up 
together. He" had never before displayed an organized approach to 
these objects. Exercises began by showing him how to grasp a block 
between thumb and forefinger. At first Jack had difficulty bending 
• the thumb jomt, .but after demonstrations and by having his hand • 

steered by the teacher he learned how'. The next was to leam how to 
- attach a block accurately to a base. This was also accompUshed by 
guidmg Jack's hand. However, Jack was highly distractible as long 
as the therapist guided all his hand movements! Only when he initiat- 
ed all the movements independently, with the therapist guiding the 
hand at the final phase only, and handing him blocks, did Jack manage . 
to persist and to build a tower of blocks. The fact that the boy con- 
centrated best/when he was actively performing a movement and' 
failed to pay attention when his movements were passively performed 
(i.e., guided by another), is an observation worthy' of note. 
After 15 minutes. Jack's attention began to wander, whereupon 
the session was terminated with a word of commendation; the. boy 
himself ^di'splayed high satisfaction and smiled broadly. ' - 

During individual sessions Jack not only mastered a large number of 
movements but, more important, learned to find new areas of activity 
■for himself. During group occupations he clearly expected tasks for- 
. himself. He also eagerly took part m group gymnasjics despite the 
. fact tWst these exercises cost him no small physical and mental effort. 

Individual sessions with children lacking in motivation to be 
active • ; 

The inability of some children to take part in. organized activities 
may be due to various reasons. In some cases, it was due to extreme 
hypersensitivity: merely to listen to instructions and to gather work 
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materials together was sufficient to bring the child to such an excited 
state that to focus attention was out of the. question. In other cases, 
the child had never become accustomed to working at something. 
In still other cases, the chili had been negatively conditioned through 
errors in upbringing, the most frequent being the following: 

— premauire forcing of the child into activities beyond his powers; 

— instructions phrased in an incomprehensible form, arousing uneas- ^ 
iness -and apprehension of reprimand; . . . 

— frequent scolding and punishment for refusal to cooperate.- 

' Individual sessions :with children who resisted activity were conducted 
without a prepared plan. We had to ^'play it by ear'-"*, by improvising 
activities at the child's better moments. . • 

In the case of Rose discussed below, the therapist several times daily . 
brought to her attention objects that' were pleasant , to. play with, 
such as brightly colored toys, musical toys, things Jpleasant to feel 
and touch, and so on. / \1\ 

Just to show attractive objects was not usually enough to activate the 
child. It was often necessary to make contact between the child's 
hand and the object. In this case, the first reaction was often, to 
withdraw the hand. 



Rose (12 years) 



Therapist 

Places in front pf JRose-a 
large r*ed~and-y ellow musical 
rocking doll and also anothr 
er nonrpcking doll. "Look 
here, Rose — a doll" mov- 
ing one doll toward her.' 

' Shakes the rocking doll which 
its musical soimds. 
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January, 1971 



Rose 



Glances at the therapist, . smiles, 
keeps her eyes off the table. 



Turns aside,- avoids looking at the 
table. ^ 

Casts a glance at the rocking doll but 
shows no sign of interest. 
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Holds the. object close to 
Rose's ear, - rocking it and 
making it play. 
Stops the movement and mu- 
sical sounds coming from the 
doll. Takes Rosens Hand and 
tries to place it upon the ob- 
ject; 

repeats the trial. 

Makes contact between the 
hand and the toy, producing 
rocking and playing musical 

not,^Sy__ . ,^ 

Praises Rose and strokes her 
hands. 



Laughs, shakes her , head; does not 
look at the toy. 

Turns her head/ looks at the table, 
as if surprised. ' 



Withdraws her hand abruptly. 

Draws back her hand; 
allows her hand to touch, the doll for 
a moment as it begins to rock; 
pushes the doll By herself, laughs. 



February, 1971. 



Therapist 

Places in front of Rose the 
following toys: the rocking 
and playing doll, the piggy- 
bank shaped like a mush- 
room, ^ music-box and a tele- 
phone. All toys are red arid 
yellow. 



Picks up the musicr-box, turns 
the handle; shows that Rose 
is to do likewise. Stretches 
out Rose'5 arms, claps her 
hands lightly together, tries 
to arrange her hands so that 
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Rose 



Sits at the table, hands on loiees. 
LooI<;s around the room, fixing her 
gaze in passing upon the therapist. 



Right/ hand reaches out for the^oll, 
sets it rocking; picks it up by the 
head, shakes it, puts it down; looks 
around the room; again starts the 
doll rocking. / 



/ 1) 



Rose can turn the handle of Resists; 

the music-box. pushes the music-box away, .bides 

* . her hands under the table; 
/ ; then picks up the mushroom, knocks 
it against the table; 

Reaches for the mushroom; resists releasing it, holding tight- 



Pushes the telephone closer 
to Rose. - 



**Ro^e, 1 see you don't want 
to play. Goodbye for now" 



Fixes her eye's on all the objects with- 
out interest; hides her hands; 
looks at the children seated at tables 
around her. ; 



February, 1971. 



'Therapist 

Picks up a sponge rubber 
cube and moves it into Rose's 
field of vision, briiigmg it to 
about 2 or 3 inches from her 
face 



Tries to place the cube in 
Rose's hand. 



Laughingly tosses, the cube 
at Rose; 



repeats the trial'. 
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Rose 

Apathetically holds her gaz$ for a mo- 
ment oh the cube, then looks to- 
ward the window. 



i 



Touches the cube with her hand 
laughs; approaches her face to the 
cubej rubs her nose on it, laughs: 
does not take it in her hand, withdraws 
her hand, laughing and shaking 
her head. 

Laughs and dodges her head; 

.'grinds her teeth, swings- her leg, 
looks out the window, grinds her 
♦teeth, makes ''rrr'' sounds^ pays no 
'attention to the cube; looks out the 
-window, hums to herself 
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Scatters over the table some 
rattling blocks; picks up one 
block and shakes it about 4 
inches firom Rose's ear, puts it 

down. Picks up another block Takes the block in her hand ; places 
and hands it to Rose. it beside the first block. 

Repeats the move; Takes the block and places it beside 

thfe second. After the third trial, 
reaches for the block herself 

Repeats the situation, ten Laughs as she places the block, 
times; repeats for the" 11 th gets up, articulates a $?oimd like '^ra 
' ' , ra'*; opens the door and goes out. 

We were not successful in developing spontaneous activity in Rose. 
However^ the effort exfiended in individual sessions with her \yas not 
* without its effect: behavioral disturbances that isolated her from the 
milieu were reduced. Rose's masturbation^, nearly disappeared. The 
intensity and frequency of her angry outbm:sts diminished. 

Individual sessions with candidates for the Day Center 

■ Candidates for the Day Center are mainly children who have up to 
this point passed their lives in the hon^e, most often Vt'iihout any sort 
of contact with adults and^ children of their own age outside of the 
immediate, family circle. Spch children often lack the basic habits 
and. skills necessary fo tend to their own needs. 
For some of these children the first contacts with the Day Center 
are terrifying. They wail, cling to their mothers,^ behave aggressively, 
sometimes urinate. 

The purpose 6f individual sessions is"to overcome little by little their 
fear of the strange surroundings, familiarise them with the premises, 
the other children and the staff, and accustom them to the parents' 
absence and to being among a group of children. 
The initial visit to the Center is usually brief and the parents are 
present. Care should be taken that the child is not the center of atten- 
'•tion. Parents often try to show the child in His best ifght, demon-' 
ctrof;«g ^hat he can do, but most often producing the opposite 



effect: tjie child becomes upset and behaves worse than he would in 
ordinary circumstances. 

Subsequent visits are also short. The parents are not present through- 
Out this time, but wait for the child in an adjoining room. • 
The same person always conducts the sessions with the new child. 
At the start sessions are limited to*' watching over the child and pro- 
tecting him from hazards, eventually presenting opportunities for 
play with others, while leaving him freedom to accept or reject the 
proposal. V 

Here is a description of therapeutic sessions with a candidate for the 
Day Center who manifested particularly strong anxiety reactions: 

Vic (9 years) 

We present the case of Vic as an illustration of the difficulties we must 
be prepared to meet in dealing with newcomers. 
For the first two visits, in Nwember 1970, Vic held out no longer 
than 5 minutes, after which he started to sob and shiver nervously. 
He was then returned to. his mother. The parents were also very 
upset. During the third and fourth visits, Vic behaved quietly. He 
did hot stay with the therapist in her office but preferred to be in 
the classroom with her'; he was beginning to display interest in the 
. children and adults at the Center. It should be noted that he was 
allowed lo decide on the duration of the therapeutic sessions and 
their co/ntent. 

/ . February>^1971. • 

On his fourth visit, Vic entered the office in the company" of the 
nurse. Both sat down. Via did not play with any^toys. Hq: sat- and 
! kept repeating from time to time '"Very nice", whibh seemed to rikan 
that he was a '"very nice" boy. After a moment the therapist entefel 
and gave her hand to Vic in greeting. Vic responded, smiling, arid 
repeated again '"Very nice", the therapist picked up a doll in a striped 
dress. ^What's this, Vic ?" He answered, '^Stripe". 
The therapist gave Vic several dolls in turn; he took them and threw 
them down on the floor. He repeated over and over, "Very nice". 
After a few minutes the psychologist cn^tered with a boy named Jerry, 
greeted them with a smile as they sat down. The psychologist 
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seated herself on the floor and started to play at block-building with 
Jerry, who also sat down on the floor. Vic then sat down spontane- 
ously on the floor. At first he observed Jerry and the psychologist.; 

- ^en, with a few inarticulate cries, he took up several blocks and 
threw them down on the floor. Jerry became irritated at Vic's cries. 
The psychologist and he left the room. The therapist continued to 

' observe Vic and tlie nurse who remained seated on the floor. They 
began to play with blocks. Vic scattered about a. fe\y blocks, where- 
upon his interest in them faded. For a moment both rested, that is, 
they sat silently without moving. However, when the nutse got to 
her feet, Vic began to move about restlessly and to ask for his mother. 
No one restraining him, he left the office to join his mother. 

k • April, 1971 

Vic arrived with both parents. In the cloakroom, getting undressed, 
he kep/ repeating ^^ery nice" or ''Nice boy^'. At sight of the therapist 
he extended his hand in greeting. He quietly entered the classroom, 
crossed the room and looked into the bathroom and office* In the 
office he sat down for a moment on a chair, then went out to get 
some blocks. He walked around the children seated at tables busy 
pasting colored paper cutouts. He repeated three times "To Mummy^' 
and **With Daddy'\ A teacher^s assistant gave her hand to him and ^ 
said "Hullo Vic"* He looked into her face and extended his hand to 
hers. He went up to Liza, and put his arms around her neck, touchiiig 
his lips to her hair. Liza kissed his hand and stroked his shoulder, 
Vic sat down in a chair close to Liza and watched what she was doing. 
Once or twice he waved a box containing screws but without enthu- 
siasm. Liza was busy at her work and occasionally addressed Vic 
saying, for example, "See, Vic See what X*m doing;'\ Vic. remained 
thus, seated in his chair, a smile on his face, beating time with his . 
arms and legs, letting out the odd ejaculation: ^TJgh! Yey! Oh!" 
Meanwhile he observed the children at their occupations with curio- 
sity, though not inclined himself to do anything, 
Vic*S eye rested on another girl,^Francie. She smiled back and shouted 
to him. The therapist beckoned to her to come over but Francie 
waved her hand indifferently. 

The therapist handed Vic 5 nested plastic cubes that rattled together^ 
them and shook the set so that the cubes, one after aaotlier, 
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fell out oato the floor. His eyes followed each falling cube, fhea tlie 
therapist handed him a nest of eggs. Vic lifted the object to I"S mouth, 
shook it so the eggs rattled, laid them down on his Imees. They slid 
off onto the floor but Vic paid no heed. His attention returned to 
the children whom he seemed to take pleasure in watching. ■ 
The therapist struck a toy piano key with, one finger. V.c tumcd^his 
head away with a cry and caught at the therapist's hand Tue therapist 
repeated the situation. This time Vic reacted witli a shght delay but 
without sign of upset; he caught the therapist's hand and let it go 
after a moment. \ - r 

Suddenly, at the sound of water from the kitchen and of pots rattlmg 
in a wash-basin, he stopped swinging his arms and legs and turned 
his head in the dttcction of the source of the noise. 
The therapist placed the toy piano within closer range and strucK 
a note, saying: "Now you play, Vic". Vic struck the keyboard with 
the flat of his hand, saying: "No - go to Mummy". He pushed the 
piano awav and again turned his attention to the children. 
"You like' the children?" To this question he turned his head to- 
ward the therapist, smiling broadly. He was watching the movmg 
figures of the children with lively curiosit5^ ViTien they got up firom 
their seats, he rose too. "To Mummy" he said, as he saw his parents 

through the open door. • *t.;c 
"Vie, your mommy's come", said the therapist. But Vic ignored this, 
walked over to the cupboard, opened the doors-one after the other, 
and looked inside each. Then he headed toward the cloakroom 
where his parents were waitipg. . t. , , _ 

While the therapist was conversing with the father m the cloakroom, 
Vic returned several times lo the classroom. 

The case of Vic %vas a particulatly difficult one. ffis assimilation to 
the Dav Center took esccpiionally long. The fact tj-at his parents 
were vm- upset before his visits to the Centerwasof crueialimpor- 
tancc. His mother was wrought up to the point of nausea. Several tunes 
Vic vomited during preparations to come to tlie Center. It is highly 
probable that the condition of parent and child had a reciprocal 

if such a situation contact betxveen the therapist and the patents is 
O sreat importance. In Vic's case, the father initially displayed some 
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discrtjst toward ih.e Day Cenier staff, wliicb by degrees disappeared. 
This factor was ccttaialy not without its effect upon the child's adap- 
tation- * ; 

Coopmtion mth tS& parents is indispensable for any fruitful educa- 
tional work, but particularly so witii children requiring injiividual 
thmpcutic treatment. The parents know the child well and know 
how Sd'corarounicate with hun. We can and ought to' bcac/it from 
this fexoivkdge. On their side, the parents want to learn firom 'the 
teaching staff what more^ey can do for then* child as well as how 
iO da it. 

• Ustially the.candidate for the Day Center soon becomes attached to 
the therapist and feels secure in her presence, even when the therapist 
does not share in What is going on. The child can then be gradually 
trmisferred to the care of the teacher of the group for which he is 
qualified. Contacts between Ac child and the therapist are then limited 
to greetings and leave-taking, and to brief contacts such as interw 
change of glances, gestures, short utterances, gratifying words during 
occupations. The therapist, however, should never, under any cir- 
cumstances, stop noticing the chiid. 

There are, of course, <^cs of failum when evety effort to bring the 
child into the group is ineffective. There are, for instance, ctttain 
(Mdcm who react to collective activity with mounting excitement. 
In sudj cases k is recommended to leave the child ai.home'for a cer- 
tain period, obtain medical treatment if necessary and then repeat 
efforts once the child's state of health has improved. 
It is wotiai mendoning that the behavior of candidates for the Center 
often improves when they are moroduced to rhythmics and gym 
exercises. T^e specific attraction of these occupations is discussed 
in detail in Chapter 4. 

Final eoicnments 

Thropgh the individual therapeutic approach we have been able to 
foster cooperadve interaction between child and staff in several 
cases where by ordinary methods we might not have obtained such 
results for a number of years. 

This refers ia particular t^ pfofoandiy retardet' childrenj individual 
Acrapy produced results that surpassed our expectations, as for 
^«^u^ in establishing contact with Tom or in acdvating Jack. 



T&e te^vim GbtmsA &om individual iheiapeudc sessions ate ©j 
advaiita^ not only for the child hiroself bat also Oie whole group. 
It is^lot'oikly a matter oSsodsMng tlie cMIdJ individiM tfeeta^- is 
afeo i my — and most ©ftca the only possible my to infliamee 
his uncotsttolled behaw. And it should be home !a mind that the 
seme bchaviond disordm of a siEgie duld iatsarfese ^lt% aad may 
«rctt completely disor^ize, the edurational wofk with the whole 
group. 

It is ciaphisisied i*at, ahhough we are stiil looking for the nmt 
effective methods of individual fliarapeutic wo*, is no dottbt 
whatever that it osnstitutes an IndispeosaWc ctemest of the eanpt 
work of the Bay Center. 



. Motor Belmyior * \ 



; Xt is still a mmmm-M^imd^ mmng ndum^M of the sav^ly r^tard^sd . 
m CQMJder physical ^umim md Aytetl^ m mlf m adjua^ to 
. tfie^^aP eduatioijailaasks^ tiiat k to say, ^ iiniMM^S, mfeal tad 
W^pU& sidlte. Our -^^pcrl^^ sli@^v% ^ybm-^ t&at thfe order of 

It fe atf i^hvkitTO than the m^M ^umioM w©ik be .disci^sdl ' 
' m tim Ompitt m of pammouk MportMce* At the ^0 time' It fe 
the least syssema-feMy de^doj^d aspect of eduavifoa of the mcttMly 
;rciardca. We are well mm^that ^Smm at^ based upm ©iir Itjmited 
cacp^icfaos md Aercfoie should be. oa as h^ih^^' and ' 
propmate/ However ow,, testdis lead us m the stfoxig heli(rf.ihat 
_ Ms cojstprises a fumdap^fal apprisach 'wMdkiu futm& .will play an- 
"kcrealmg mh m the edM^tioE ©f irhs gev^dy/aad profemdly le- - 
tat'dal/ " . ^ ' ^ 

The pmimt ^Mpm m imfuA mm tw© sedioas; Tha fes pmt deals. •■ 
witft ^5 physmil eduatiioE p^ram foUcfwed .to Cmti^, w& im ' . 
sif ess m ihe tet 'f?^siM0 p^rfoirmOT^&i tibie sccdiiS dfal^ with piidimc^ 
of m^tor fmetioMg thromghstiMofetiom by Ayifai o^d mmk. 

Section 1 r 
Education for motor skills 

..fy Zofiu Pakik . , i " 

Ths fctarded dsMd, li®;;a!E^. shidj tt«^ t© isaasto' sts^d:^' mad safe 
w«j«,vjlott spd large nsjisele coaeroi, Oaly thm wil & l^'abk to 



h$ tliem.. - .V. 'V, J: , . /v^ 

nmmhgtcd mpmmmm mt mmmmm. mmm^ th^uh aad ivm 
in mmiMg^cMf mtttM the chsid's m^veiyjQms are wagamly - 
iud p-wly cmfdimmd dm ga^sral tomaturii>^^__0if tm motor ■ 

immml ©f ifee motor a^ymtus in each mdiridiial child. 
At ife ^amc* time gr^s motor mmity provides aa 0|>p8rm|kf -to ^ 
forito' the bai^)fc s^dalteaiion pro-sessigs m the cMld. iwo-gosis 
€m be umfied ta the \mf we orpMc ^otir gyiTOakie.aaMli^, , 

gym«rdom siiitaCfoa offers mmy ©ppanunSlfes for .Ae cMId to 
@Kperience pteure^aind, s«€e^§ — e^j^rim^ bask to ^eialkatioDio 
. thh pofei will tei fcg ^hmn^htmgh the photograptii Jllustrattag 
tte ^^^cifop, ''^' '* ^' " ' '^"^ 

A. pr-iTOrj' pf pkasiar^ siiiply domg mbat others are doing 




1^0 m more pwpjls (Fhoto 2}. ^ 

With tije f?rofoDindfy tmtdcd child, coHaboratjon between child 
ajjd teacher m the p^rformteg of physical exercises h one of the basfc 
tvi^ys of fosierlisg sociali^ fei^havior (Piioto 3). 
B'Jit fliere is a contral diffied^ m the physical ^di^caiion of sevmly 
x^d^ chMtcni this Is 10 o^nv^ to them comprehensibly what 
ihey are- expected to^do md obtain ihdr cooperation. This $ect?oji is 
largsl^ devoted to the methc^s m im^ devdopt^d to overcome these 
difilaalues. 

How to\obtem ^operatloB from tfee severely mard- 

T0 achieve a baimce beween ai^thorimive md p^nmmm Mnmdm 
h om of ihe mmot ptohUm^ fectog the physical, cd^icatkm msin^aon 
As onir' eijj^rfencies shovv^ the foHowmg condjiioiis myst be sadsficd. 
to achieve ihtS'^ end: . 
Firsily^ the physial eduauoa tocher must be a meaningful person 
for ihe child. ' ■ . ' 

For this t^m^ long, mmMtmm% m^^opt^ M'primiph 
'that %ht,phf%iml miummn mmmaot should ,a fulWme ^dr-kor 
BX om Omx^9 a staff mmber responsible mt only fot physjol 
training bsit steo for tte whole groij^ of pt^fo^Bdly mmdtd (MMtm. 
M ihr. ^^ay^ tomuctf r cm mm^ m faiow each individual chiJdi 
hfe ^^ays r^a^ing lo imtnitiiion^ aad hfe hvmim 0tmjmim% md 
pMythmp^'^ eQuipped,„i^ith mch knmAtdg^ he #e will- find it 
•easier mAsc^ the child to perform phy^^ica! mavemem^. 
Seamdiy, Ihe pfey^ja! eduaiKm teacher shouM fee' ai3 auihorit^tii^e 
per^tm for ihe 4'hiki. 

The tm.iMr %hfmM mpsi%mnt m hn dmmd^ up^m ib^ piipilj 
abf^ve he ^*mdd never be ^^3dafie4 vs^iih pc^r performance, I'im 
'4(m% nm mmn^ hmm^^r^ that the immmrshmM be rigjd' and 
pmime. Ou fm contrary^ ht ^jhmld -^mid utmtmps^ that tmM 
creaie '4t^ m a ihsid, aiid '^^hOBld me the incentive^, prcip^t 10, mh 
■ iridivaduisi chdd ir; 4jrder to gam hfe, psriS-C^paiiojs.. 
Far mmnw^ nfmn a child v^ll r€si<.t ^^^ndmg, up ^nd pansCipating m 
O :a! e:i<€r€ri€. After a few w.nuccr/jfui jifempr^ me^ ^Afi^ild na 



' force him* I'ljr the child it h ^ho w>cful f^imply to %ai€h the czcttm^ 
that day* Km time vrc make mi>thi^r attempt. 

the profoundly retarded child? in v<?hom sponmncom coopera- 
ti^m is raxi^s weti^^e ^^pm^l incajtive^ fiuit^^d to their individual mmds, 
Sam lifer* h«>icjii0g to r^cord^^; he knows that aft^^r he performs hfe 

^ gymmtstici^ he will haar sojtie of hi^ favorite ^*ong^, Suw will Jean 
over md bmd 4mu if the purpc^ h to llftvnp her favorite ^^mih- 
mm^ — a ^^niall bru^^h; ^>he v/xH balance oi3 h^er toas* to reach tip to 
a high ^^helf for It or omo the piano top* ViCj lying ^itipiti^ on the 
xmtws^ ikz h}h teg mmdm and esstend his leg fuHy if hi^ 
toe'v are poiated mwMd hr^ beloved f!ov/^r pot. Kfm perform^> e«r* 
^ ci'^ie^; mmtmlf md cd^g^ly if ^^ht* pu^^h that ■i.he will then, be first 

\ her dinmt. 

^ An imporii.j2t factor a*, the iiidividuaKroarmer of addre^^^^^ing mch 
\ child > Ro'ii* r€-,ponds hmt m a mdd, per^^uasive toise and a ^>niiJe 
j^r ctamplc, ''Ro^4: a !^v*<:^:t girl i we aJI Jove her i mw Ro^.e will %hrw 
i^s %hai ^iie cm do"'/-^ the ^.ilher hiin4 gi^'^^' ^he bc^?t r,^spom<^ 
' m a firm a^d dmumtmd mo that kave^^ no chojos hut to <:#ry out 
the imtmmm-. ' ' - 

Individfiaii^ed t^z^tLi'-^Q^Jn Mdkmn to group 0aiviiic% from 
y^htih fhey c^iiot ftiiy profit^ ths profoundly mmrd^M nmd iridivid* 
mfkwM% Tht MUmng i^ade^i-tr^pormof Ro^^'^ fim^uchlmm. 
R«r.^ r> .not very happy aboyi' leaving her thai/. The mmhfit ^T) 
brmg^* her fete €1^)%^ lo Ko^^'^. fattv|^rok*> it; as2uf ^ay^: *'^(!;??me Rmi*> 
^:i^ie'r€ nmw, to dt* nf>m<? gj^^m bow''. E-m^. hai3g^^ batk^ gr4«rr> that 
hiur^gry- T ^.?r>;r»k€^-. h€r fat^ agtiri^ ta>i:^/-hi^ ter^4l^B4-^y5-> 
^'Afierv'.-ard^ R^^^cr "^-ail v.a^^h her hand'* arjd have dirmcr^ nmr ^ smM 

ihey ey^ier ilr^ gym mm Ro-.e i^. iprc^tly mtpm^d m n^e that 
th€y are aJoric together. 1" ifTiarih^r^ w)th Ro^.c anurid the rm?m 
hr^4, timn they pl^ty h^>r^^ and driver 'T pM^hitig Fx^'.€ iriio a jog-and 

Nciw 1" tricis to initiate Xim<^ compter e>ierir-^€'.. E^^^e d<i€-> riOt xm%X 
hmn% helped ooto the hoK hut-^. ori<:e ^.caied astride the hoK^^ 4it hm 
■m$ ikum to tmri'm luriher. Tmut ^iie rai^4?^* one kn<je ^hde m this 
pf^ition-, hut mam no fmiher to io^^ruaiop or derf^omtranon. 
Another escercr.e i*^ then rri^d: T demon^^rate^ ^.tretchmg out prone 
^ the htmch and pulhng the body along th« ^iurface At thi^; Ro^e 
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goes on strike; neither persuasion nut command help. T demon- 
strata the exercise once more and says; "Now it's Rose's turn'. . 
She brings a mirror and sits down on the far end of the bench, saying; 
«When Rose gcin to this end, siie'll see her face in this mirror . All 
resistance evaporates; Rose stretches out ujsojx the bench and starts 
dragging her ungainly body along by her hands, all the while making 
funny faces with high gice. But the most joyful moment is when^she 
grasps the mirror and studies her assortment of funny faces. Ilws 
exercise is repeated three liix^is, citch time with equal enthusiasm. 
H<w a more difficult exerci'ie: balancing weight from heels to toes. 
T tries to convey the idea by placing blocks under Ro!*e'« heels- but 
thi'» docs not work. T then demonstrates the exercise again, also with 
no result. Then T tries the following procedure: ^»he takes a piece 
of chalk and draws a line horizontally on the wall within arm'? reach 
for Rose; then, standing on tiptoes, draws another line above it. 
Mow T hant>^» the clialk to R«*ie, stations her ai the wall, and mdiatcs 
that she is to mak« a line too- llmQ reaches up and draws a down- 
ward line. T says:^ce RosC - wp higher^ poihting above the hm 
mmd by Rem; *%et up m your tipt(>e*i". / 
It worn. ti<m tmm herself slightly, her wfiig/t not fully supported 
s on her tf>es but momentarily lifted «ff her heels. 
^ That js all Vm^ will do that day. Mo further exercise » suggested. 
Ewe has a right to ftcl tir«d; it was hard work tm her, lasting about 
half an hour. 

1 How to cottvey to the pwpil wiiat to 4o hm 
i to4oit , 

In genera! mt mu'A frequsnt mmmV> mr: 

dcmrinsuaiion first, then ifcrfijrmancc togctliw witfi the pupil, 
\ r/n'Mim^mi whm- and whcLiiwlcd fPhot<» 4; 5 / 
; - <mmM by ad)us»ng and alii^ning the child's Whs and body 
m appritprjat*; poMtions; / 

helping tbt' f,hi!*l to Lutxm himscH by showu/iflnm his mirroii'd 
; pcrfiirmante, i ' 

^ Here aj^nn. mmvm is drawn to the p<\nt that the Jcathcr never 
pm% up isnni t.«rrc(.f pcrl«;rflnansc is aiiaincd. J>«mictimcs this tJikcs 
■^-y nif>nihs, sometimes it never happens, bat the teacher will not 
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P/wto 4. 

i0 perform. 
iSaUiJtcitig tm ih0 



*!op working for improvement mlil proper execution is obmined. ' 
U should l>e iiirc*%cd xlm working with trvercly, and eupctiaJly pro- 
fcjundly, retarded children caJk for far greater effort from the pJiytial ^ 
education icacher than working in a normai school »eiting wli«re 
verbuJ con^muniuitjon play* tlie dominant role, Apirt from the mi^i^sj 
effort md invcniivenean required, a very ttrenuoui physical effort it 
ca«ed for in excrciiing the re;iarded child, in thaping hii poirure, at, 
for intunos. helping tJie pxxpil to tiand up, to climb, to plant hia rm 
in proper jpoaititmi, and in performing exerciact with him aa de»crlbed 
in tK<* ramy iJIuairMioni to diia chapter. 




XUwstratioixs of gymnastic exercises pei^formcd at 
the Day Center 

■ Space does not permit a full presentation of o«r physical exercise 
prQgfam> The examples presented below arc drawn from the records^ 
of the year 1971/72. In some of these presentations, desenptjons of 
individual pupils' behavior are included to show the special difrje«l« 
ties of the severely retarded child and the measures adopted by the 
teacher to overcome these diilkwUles. 

Exercises for correct postwre 

Corfcct posttjrc means an ypri&ht'and symmetrical body position in 
both standing and walking — head held high and eyes facmg front. 
Most gym hnmm commence with postwrai and walkwi? practice. 
These exercifses aie performed every day and on every unmhk , 
occii'sion, «tich as outdoor walk»i. 

I.ei m iWmmm our methods with a set of ejjercisicfi for Dick. He is 
ft deaf boy with severe motor handicap and fipccial difficultJes m 
coordinatioji and equilibrium. 

Ra!f.ing tlte armf. tipward and lowering them, to the from 
and at the wdes. The armn whonld ha Rymmtnrically rawed to 
horiwMiial or veitial poniuonn. The teacher mmm with the 
itid of the inirfur. 

UcntlinK the trunk Ibrward ihnn the hipn. 
Bending iHe """'^ tbtward, hand's m Inps and head held np. 
•Rasffinfi and nlowly luwcnng the arm^i !<> hofi/ontal position, 
wiulc the tefu her mmm t« four. 

IVainitiK the left arn» nhwly to vwmal psiMtii'n fllH»vi^ ih«? head, 
h iwcuuK It ; repealing with the riglit arm. 
. . lUxuh »« hip'!, raininfs tlw knee Ih'xcd to form a, right susrIc 
(icH her a'Cii'Jt'i l)i<;k m maintain hi'* balame itt tlu« pt.'utlon). 
IMmm «ne imt mi that the weiglu in ?.np:,iortetl on the mlm 
inlna wnh teat her'« a'mmtwt^. 
W«* nhall now <le'*t rtbe mmw csertine'i ft>r developing the ereit Itaid 
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Adjusting pasuirc in the mirror 
The child stands tucing ihc nurn)r, hands im head and lingers touch- 
tng; he corrects his posture until he obtains a svmmetncat upright 
stance. 

The teacher assists by adjustuig shoulders, head, etc. m correct 
ahgnmcni. 

This exercise can be rendereil more ihHicuU (and uueresiing) by 
placing a beanbag t»n the head, which will lal! oil i{' the head is no. 
mainiamed in an ercvt and steady p4)siiu)n. Another variant is to 
place wiHHlen bruks m the child s two hands lor this exercise. 

# 

Marching holding a p^^le 

Matching wiih a pole hcKl behiikl the head on the shoulders, using 
bitrh hanils. 

I ookmg lorward while marching 

This CHcrvisc is an example o( u»mbiiung j^iisiure training and group 
acttviiY. 

The [HiptK march in a cirde, ihe tnsinictoi manhmg inside counter- 
.*tsc and trying in establish visual ctuuaci with each chiKl m turn m 




he Her aim is to couatemct die tectdmcy it> dtxip tie hmd 

forvvanl !m|d rtrnftrnx the eflfort to hold the ht^d erect with eyc^ Stoat 
A» wHuiU, the individual approach i% noedcd for the best re&ults- Pnssteg 
i!to*e. the imtruccor alh to her: "Ro«c, look at me!** Rose lif^ 
hand and ^^mtfe*. Johmue* who in doc» not hm the instructCMP 
p«!i%; lOic tuitciv hw chin nhe pimc% and dircctit his gflB? at her. 

Lifting the knees white marching 

Ewr^bixly (both gvonx^) ntiurdies in a big arcle. The instructor to 
the center demiwttate^ cwre« pit by Ufting her knees high md 
explaining verbally. Tlte deaf children recei\^ individual demon- 
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Most i>rthe dulcteii raise thoir tec^s only mohianfafrty and fall back 
inii> thciir foxnm \mnim% TIxq be^t mmh i% obtained whm the 
imtfuctor imrcks^ immtm^tse imkk ihe drckv lifting knees 
Willi niorkail mggcnujoa^ %h\n the chiMrm have a tonsiant visual 
i^otitact mth the model. ^ ^ 
X^'ith the pvipite of Omup I \vc also \m mimdvidXimd mtxMQimm 
W^Mt ibc chilifs leg. ftcK h tba foiee fomc* and tcptacc it m the 
1^^^- We fcp^at ihis (?Keras<j |t every lesson. In tim^ the %hiia him- 



Tii^ mxt stages of tlii?» oxerase m^z taWag Mgb steps over large 
. UmMi walking along a teteomal ladder to esiaWfelt pmp^t 

EKei?cis0s for fealane^J 

The^^j e5^ers;:h«s ar^:^ rc^peate4 dattVc The sJmpkst ^m:m^ tot 
• equilibrMjm i% to stand erect and 'hold thp mn^-mthmi maying 

f lacing the feci m a Ime draw tlie Iter; slipping ovarobsiadcs 
^ucl^ the gym tedi fPhm^ 8); U'alkmg olmg tte gpn bmdi 
tlm 021 tte fcmtd sid^s^ ikm m th^ fail 
In mi\st C4m% tM p^inh require ^ssistaEee for these ^Kard^^i^^^ 

Standing m (mh feoldtog tetds k a drcle 

Miar iiTaiivWr*!^ m a ar^le^ tfoe gramp stasids wiili f oin^d teds. T&e. 
ikm demw^ifaas ml t?t^Iains ifee riised ic^ijd fe«e* 

fi>r Rasci, Ja^^k aiud I'iM, kg srtiwemetit is mfeiiaaSo iissprove 
lEliesr pt*rtl^l^iictjj^5 the ssisttiicter urn thk pmMxmt ste e^^imds 

kg toTOS^d and upmmd aad calfe ou each cWM mra to touch 
tte ^ok of Sier fwt with Us. To do $0 he* mmi imise life kg %mh knee 
tkmt. EiiA yfeild tmh m Mt Im kg Wgte and supjpoit liil weigfet 
#E the ^"^iltar SiH^t to'imger, Kaclh tame iltss exeriise t^paatei^ b^itQt 

Ttie te^iwh us p!ii€cd m fmpQt pcMUcm^ toad top up. 'The iasmscfor 
desM^m^^Sf^stted 0?^€rasei m %mp mm tliie lop of ulie tech* 

wA ^hm$ It m qM pfc^m 4 yards), mp m jimp drnm. 
I p<^k k^Um wm^% foraar d $pim!an€owsly \^hm tite hmch m armg* 
td ami dtw^ lis fovonie exerci*?^'^ srrecchmg mt Bm m tte 'bmcli. 
amid pullaitg liuma^tf afoijg iL The ms^^ictor grafts Itm i&is %vhm^ 
tllim diTOomdiOSiSs the exard^e). 

Fiif5i JolmBse um. D^jspate all Ins eflbrts* I10 i>liiufflcs Ms fet md 
is..Q.iu^^- f^i^^vard whm walkmg. *thQ mssmtor st^^ps itie feoich. 



fmng Johfmie Md ikmopstxai^s. J^hame siralgliieifis fer a moment 
hm m mc^ skm^^ dm-n apm. Thm the msiruaor mkm Joto5e*s 
" hm^ ami wafe fe^,f Nmv/feeling safer, he walks ^ica 10 th^' 

Bkh Franc^e, Bs%\ iSfesc^ Sam and Jack all walk die togih the 
. b^iaeh mih hdpj The remaining cMIdrm manage by ihOT^tte, 

Exercises for gcfiicral miisd& buUdl^g 

This i% ate0 m mmm^ly mpmtmi cuegmy Qimm^m it% mtt gfm«'-- 
- -teik* f^pertoiy. Ato/l §f the seveiiely retarded cbildrfm amve at 
the Day .Ce.mer u-kh tlmckl mm^hs^ mderdevefop<^'atid mdmiram- 
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— large leather balk weighing 3 or 4 pounas, 
spring expaatkr^ lScc.Photo<. 9 and 14] 

"^-j. wtrighi and pulley eq«»pmcftt Sec l'hoio 10 
. ^ "bicyc'e'' See J^ytos li and 12} 

— a device for building musvles of hand nnd forearm iScc Photo 

• There arc three general rules fai munle building. FjwI>, the effort 
rcqutrc'd should be gradualK jncrcaH'd; secondly, all Jhe muscle 
group, shuuld be involved, and thirdly, ihe exerciscs.should be per- 
formed regularly JW brief pcchhls d-'ilyf ' ' , 
A -^i »*f cxcre»?<'' l^ outlined bcbw for mifM.le building. ■. , - 
« armtng-iip; marching around the room in a circle, clodtwise, 
then, tounicr clockvusci then runnmg with hands loiacd. 
Koec bend'^. The children hold bands m pairs. The insattaor 
Id and asM«ant alw partkipatc ^^''^^^ . : ' 
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; — Bendmg trunk foriyard from the hips (iastructor helping). ■ . . 
— Rddsing the trunk from prone position's (See Photos 13 and 17);, 
' • . • -and W/h*en lying on the back (Photos 15 and 16). / ^ . 
; ^ Seated':cross5legged on the floor, p'ulling on tlie spring expand^: 
; : wMl&„theJns^ pulls onjiie^other-ehd. J-he::children per--^- 

g^^^=^^^^^^4ign^F^^ 
—-''^''^^ 

mum- (See Photo is). - • ' ^ ^ -/^ [ 
For th^ j|bove exercises, a fair amount of assi^tancfe is needed from 
instructor an,^ assistant, but in all cases the .muscular) effort* is the 
pui)il's. / • , '/ ' 

, ; ' . * ;/ ' 

.: V ' • • ; " . ^ I 

:' I " , ' • ■ ■ " ■ N - 

*. , ' . , . - - ^ 1 . . ; ' . 

./ , ■ /■.■■ ■ . . . ■ - ;/ . , ' ■ 

Photo 10. Weight and pulley equipment.; 



Moving heavy equipment 

Very uSeful both for muscle building and for child socialization are 
the daily tasks of carrying, arranging, shifting, replacing the heavy 
gym equipment. As the following description shows, it took muqh 
time and effort to induce the children of Group I to collaborate: in 
. , thesfc tasks, yet, despite poor -coordination, difficulty in | grasping 
instructions and lack of spontaneous collaboration, these children can 
take part in this daily routine. .1 • 

The instructor set the aim that the children tidy away the equipment 
'. as a re^lar daily task (she had previously arranged the equipment 
•-^---ilf before a^d after the lesson with Group I). ^ ' 
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Phpto-^i2* Leg -muscle training, 

Phoco 13, Raising hnd lowering the- trunk in prbne position with the atd 
of spring expander held by^a partner, ' 



For a few sessions, the childten moved the heavier ^equipment with 
the instructor. This was the way it worked: the instructor took. Sam 
by the arm and said: "Watch how Sam' pushes the box"^ as she sta-. 
tioned him behind. the box; then he put his hands on it and pyshed.^ 
• Rose collected the hoops, one by one, bending over for each, lifting 
it and carrymg it to its place, Dick and Ted together shoved the bench 
against the wall, Ted urging and shouting «Hey! You!" to his slower- 
partner. Charlie needed no supervision to pile the blocks. Jack was 
the only pupil unable to contribute; he would pick up an object but 
\) It. back onto the floor. inn 
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Exercised for promoting: gross motor dexterity 

■ ■'.'*• ' * 

'These exercises should be so planned that ±ey involve a number 
of body positions (standing erect, walking, craw'ling, lying prope or 
on the back). The trunk as well as the extremities should be inwlved. 
A set of dexterity exercises : 
, _ Raising body from sitting p^)sitioff on the floor to standing posi- 

^Jipn (See Photos^ 18 and J19). , v : J. -'-P ' 

— Crawling on all fours in different positions (Photo 20). 




Photo 17. Raising the trunk' from prone- position. ^ 



J 

\ *— Stepping over the gym bench (also an equilibrium exercise). • 

— Crawling underneath a table about 25" high. . 
' ' — . Climbing ;np, and descending the vertical gym ladder (Photos 
. . 22, 23,^arid 24). , . ' • • 

' * . — Climbing onto the gym box and straddling it (horseback riding), 
sliding along the box using hands only, descending with a jump, 
0 \ if possible at the far end (See Photo 25). 1 0 P 
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Ph6tc{ 18. Raising body from sitting to standing position. . 

■ . ; y ' ■ - ■ ' ■ , ■ 

' * As- skill develops, more difficult exercises can beused, like the follow- 
ing: • . . . 

— Pulling the body upward along a tilted bench and sliding back 
• down without support. 
One en4. of the bench is raised to about a 40 degree angle from 
the floor and fixed into the .vertical ladder. A mattress is placed 
at.\the other end. The instructor demonstrates: she kneels on 
the mattress J grasps both sid^s of the benchj lies on it and, 
body prone, pujls, herself along to the top of the tilted bench;, 
then she slides down, pushing her prone body along with her 
O ?,riris. u , ■ • \ 
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■ Photo 19. Raising body jrom sitting to standing position. _ ; 

■ ' . ■ ,. ' . ' . ^ - }'■ 

Both groups >take pai;t in this exercise.. Group II manages 
. ■ without difficulty. Group I needs help both in pulling up and 
sliding downi but they try willingly, even the least fit children 
(Jack, Rose, and even Sam who dislikes activity). After a few 
repetitions, the children beg for turns. 

This exercise calls for physical cflFort as well as good motor. 
: coordination; it may evoke some fear in the child, but the reward 

■ of the slide is very attractive. 
■ — Passing the body through a hpop. The child passes his head 
and body through' a hoop,^squats and places the hoop on the 
^ floor, then steps out of it. • ' ■ 
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^^WheelBarrow walking" (See Photo 26). The pupil 

hlself along, weight on arms and hands, ..hUe his legs axe.. 

held by a partner, instructor or another pupil. 

"Slaloming", or walking alternately to right and left of a row . 

of Ss placed on the floor. This needs the teacher's help. 

as the children tend to ignore the blocks as they walk. . 
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; ■ : ^ "Obstacle Race*' 

a competitive game arid can have m^ny 
variants. The pupils are paired more or less equally in terms of motor 
skill. Such competing pairs aure Johnnie and Frantie^ Jeny and AUce^, 
Flaie and Phil, Billy and Pick, Tom and Ted, kose and Jack, Sam 
and Lem. They compete on an obstacle run. Such obstacles may be: \ 
(a) passing through hoops; (^) stepping over barriers wi|hout knocking 
. them (big wooden blocks a^but 2.feet apart); (c) clijnbing over the 
■ box arid a slightiy higher table placed side by side. ' ' 

. The teacher demonstrates the whole performance, then the best 
/ ; pai^^ 

Johnnie and Francie arc the first to compete; they\)erform correctly 
anH^i^efully. Then the next jf^air starts ; Alice stops to wait obligingly : 




Photo 24. Climbing 
and dgscenditig vmi- 
eal laddet. 




for leiry \¥hQ is slo^je? than she. The third pair has troubje from- the 
start: Phil withdraw? and goes back to his seat} he needs to be accom- 
\ panicd throughout by the teacher. The remaining pairs manage only 
A witihi assistahce. Butno one i,sleft out. - - ' ' • 

; Corrective exercises . 

For pupils with special handittaps, such as flat feet and irertebral 
dcformidcsj which arCnot uncdriilnon among the severely retarded, 
individual corrective esetdses are re<5[mred. Such exercises are also 
conducted iri small groups of pupils needing the same type, of re- 
\ medial CK^rdse or to prevent deterioraUon of their condition. These 
' exercises are Bot described hcre as they^ay^bc found in ^tilthopcdic 
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.Thei ci^cperieo-cc havc^gtmed during the three years of mieii$ive 
physical education in out Center has conyinccd m tbat^ through 
contjntsous systematic woric, it is possible to improve physical pos- 

■ .■ . ■ V . ■ « ■ • . ■ , ■ t: - ■ i 

PI$0^ CUmhhU' onto box^ • . \ * ' -\ 




ci^c for building mm^ 
cular itwigth m uppf^r 
* My. 



m&y fime&s md §otc?r ability in both severely/aEtd profQuadly re- : 
tardetf pupils* ^['ys experience also dem^^^ 
difficult eKercises are acccssiiSle to them/ the above 6x(imples 
shQW> our pupils hafc BOt only learned jio pe^eform phj^ical exerci^^s, 
Ibtit also to, cooperate with a parittier a^id adapt to the pattern of, 
activity of the %vhoie grbd|^tharis to say, they have been learning 
acceptable social behavior. 

An imporjigiit aspect is that^ uj^e many btfaer activities df the Day 
' Center (see following chapter^^ these diverse motor activities d^ ^ 
exclude or isolate the profoundly retarded bxtt allow theni t^ act ^ 
with tlie more developed Group II children.. 
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.■Section., 2 ■ '"■":•■'/'■'..•■■■.•■. 

, Socialization through rhytkmics 

hy Krysiyim . . - 

« ' ' \ . , " ' . '\ ' 

^^^Gooperates only during rhythmics classes^^ — this is a conunent 

we often .'Gome across, in the characterizations ofc our pupils (see r 

^Chapter 2)* And^ indeed^ rhyirhmics lessons with music: haye a place* 

of special importance among the acti\dties of our Center. 

The rhythniics class creates, a setting in which the , child is most 

susceptible to socializing influences. This jis because several key 

factors act on the child. They include: 

The stimulating e£fe \ 

%s we all know, the general effect of music is to arouse and to energize: 
Especially when it , has a distinctive rhythm^ music evokes animation, 
the desire to participate, an urge to accompany sound with movement. 
This spontaneous reaction tb music may be unconscious and chaotic, 
or it may 'become conscious and coritrolled. The latter reaction is 
the goal of education through rhythmic movement. 

Music as a factor introducing or|[e|r into activity 

.The tt^GSition from music^s chaotic Ind unconscious' excitation^tpi 
a conscious and orc^erly reaction calls * for lengthy and systematic 
work with the retarded child. . 

■ . \i ' ^ : - > ■ " - 

In the rhythmics classe^s conducted at our Center, music takes the 
lead; it directs the activity of the cMId. By no means do we regard 
music as a background, for jfree expression, a form often employed in 
iespect to normal children. Nor is music a form of playj on the 
contrsury, rhythmics requires maximum jconcentration from the child. 

/ ' ' ' ' ■ 

Predictability OjIT the rhythmics class situation / 

Music creates predictable situations and, thus fosters the feeling of 
secutity. The melody enables tthe child, to feel -intuitively a regular, 
" '(J'^-^ble beat, tempo, timbre and form. 



During the rhythmics class we introduce many other anticipatory 
elements. These include habitual rciles' played by the children, "cc- 
.remonies^' of greeting and leave-t^'kin& regularly^ repeated musical, 
signals. 



When the child participates in a group activity in which all perform 
the same repeated actions together, guided by music, die child's 
situation is free of the unejcpected, ixprn a partner or in' the experience 



The non-verbal musical message as directly undeMtandable^' 

The typical way in which the instijuction is. transmitted to the child 
during a rhythmics-lesson is, in oui: view, the chief factor responsible 
for the success of this kind of activity : the medium for the message 
is-the musical signal. The verbal instruction, so often poorly grasped--.- 
by the. retarded child, plays but ' ' 

here. More attention to this point 



a secondary, supplementary role 
will be paid below. - . _ .y 



Uiufication ophe group during rhythmics classes 

--El^hinics has a unique role in accomplishing our central goah'th'e 
socialization of the child. . ^ .... 
The essential aspect of musical-motor activity is that a group'^of 
persons move in the. same way, at .the same time and pace, and in 
•the same direction. They are boiind together by emotional participa- 
tion-In'musical movement, sharing the joyful feeling of-involvement. 
Many children who are unwilling to execute a movement when ver- 
bally instructed wilKdo. so without opposition through 'participation 
and imitation. • <• 4 • . 



Rhythmics as a special oppprtiinity for the profoundly re- 
tarded^ / 

To> develoe'k so/ial orientation in these puisils is' an extremely dif- 
ficulr and^yet o(ie of the most important goals of our educational; 
'' work. Perhaps oh problems, methods and- results are best presented' 
by describing in detail the behavioral changes effected through rhyth- 
• mics in one of our most ' deeply , retarded and inactive pupils, Susan 
■ ^ ; a- sketch of . Susan in Chapter 2). . ' - 



///. 



Fig. 1. Susan joink the -group'* four successive stages 



■7, 
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^h^^cializing of Susan ^ 

Susan is a pardcularly instructive case of the sciclalizing effect tif pai'- 
ticipationi jn the rhythmics class upon the profoundly /i'ei^^ 
A rhythmics lesson in 1965. was Susan's first experience; of^^Ji^a^ed 
activity iin a group of children. Fromi tiSe first day, it wa^^jfparent' 
tha^ Susan liked music; she responded to it with a rapid^'seH^ of 
short step.S5 a waving of arms at elbow and wrist, laughs and squisaksw' 
But whije the -others m^chedtq the music iii a round, Susan moved' 
with mifacing steps along ithe wall, now awayi now toward the piano/ 
The firk attempt to bring Susan into the circle met with violent 
resistance; she was then left to her own devices. After a few w'eeks 
Susan, began to turn her steps away from me wall and toward the 
marching children. The changes that followefd are represented in- 
}r-stage situational sketches,, shown, jn Fig L 



Oiie day, after about two months,, SuSian- halted beside the children, 
as W were preparing to join hands in a circle. Then the teacher took 
Susan's hand, put it into the hand of one of the more able children, ; 
she lierseif taking Susan's other hand. At first Susan did not knows 
how to moveln a circle. She dropped her neighboj-'s hand and kept 
Imoving into the circle, pulling the other iihildrj^lvith her. In time,,-. 
Susan learned tq^arch in a circle, holding^ba^s in an orderly way, 
that is, adjusting to the other children's movements. Then one. day, 
^s she Stood amongst the children joining hands for a circle, Susan . 
Spontaneously offered her own hands. ' 
baring this process. Susan began to single out the instructor. When 
ie spied her in the hall, she uttered a great laugh, waved her arms, 
^d jiggled up and down. Often while greeting Susan the mstructor , 
received the distinct jmpression^at the girl was looking at her-with 
aiareness and recognition. The Vpression. that Susan ktfew the 
■ inktructor's face arid linked her with^given situations was soon con- 

EiEf months after the first rhythimcs lesson, Susan began to create 
sitjuations that afforded her a sim^ar pleasure. Upon sighting the 
■ iiitructor, this, usually immo.bile chil^ rose, briskly to her feet, came 
ui) to t& instructor, pushed her rather forcefully toward the piano 
.•--^hd onto the stool. Then sh6 opened \he piano and waited. When 
ske noticed that the mstructor showed no^sign of playmg, she placed 
6ne of the instructor's hands on the keyboard, shoving down the • 
Lgers until they struck the keys. Nq;t content with one hand, Susan 
/reached for the other, and placed it nearby on the Ifeyboard.'- ■ 
One month after this incident, Susan's orientation had reached the 
'point where, one day, she herself got the songbook from the cup- 
i board and set it on the piano stand, as if asking the instructor to play 
from the notes. She displayed considerable 'irritation when the song 
played was not her favorite, then she changed the songbook for ^ 
another one.: - , ,. •. ^. . 

Contrastthe above observations with the sketch of Susan in Chapter 2 
Ir is astounding to note how much detail she was capable of 
perceiving in the rhythmic-music situation, how many causal rela- 
. tions she grasjjed, how- consistently she strove to construct the. situa- 
tions from which she derived her pleasure. 
15" day Susan marches and plays a percussion instrument. Despite 
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her disregard for the rhythm itself, it is one of the features of music 
that evoke activity in her. 

In order to analyze more closely Susan's responses to musical and 
group stimuli, we present a fiill recptd of a rhythmic^ lesson, focusing 
on Susan's participation. This is the j&rst less^on "after an absence of 
the instructor (author of this^section), during, which classes were 
continued by another instructor. All the exercises in this lesson 
were previously known to Siisan ' 

^iber, 1972. 

A rhythmics lesson 



1. . Greeting by individual 
•'handshake. 



^ 2. Greeting with the group: 
clapping out the syllables of 
""^Good-morn-ing" on the in- 
structor's upturned palms. 



3. Musicalsignal is played on 
. piano and sung by the in- 
structor. % 



Apparently Susan recognizes the in- 



structor; she 'looks into 



her face. 



smiles, transfers the block she is 
holding from .right to left hand, ex- 
tends her hand in" response. 
At first Susan's reaction is delayed,, 
then comes the emotional reaction: 
smile and stamping o^jieet for about 
20 seconds, then a fe^y■ quick slaps 
on the instructor's 'hands, then she 
pulls at her own hair and smiles again.* 




the- music 
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Let-'U3:make'aar-de, M'Us-md^:i3 dr-de, let-us^make-a dr-de now. 

Susan listens with ian att'/ntive ex-' 
ptession. When the other children 
join in a circle^ she offers her hands 
too. / 
Joyfully, Susan trots and jogs with 
the others; as thdf tempo increases, 
she tries to speecfher steps (but rather, 
is pulled along by the other children). 
Susan stands still for about 25". 



Circular march in time to 



Q^usic stops 
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Again the music starts; again 
the circular march. Signal 
for change of direction (glis- 
sando.in higher key). 

4. Musical signal is played* 
and sung. 

5. Instructor brings over the 
^ songbook from the cupboard 

and ostentatiously places it 
" on the pian9 top, sits down 

on the piano stoo^ plpces 

the book'on the stand, opens 

it, turns the pages. 
' 6. Instructor^ plays the 

theme of Susan's formerly 

favorite song. ^ 

7. "Susan — come fiere". 



Susan is given a drum and 
"stick. The instructor starts to 



Susan gives her hands to her neigh- 
bors. 

^ Susan turns aroimd with help. 

Susan goes to a chair and sits down. 

Susan follows the instructor's mov^e-^ 
ments with her eyes, face expres- 
sing awareness and watchfulness, 
mien serious. 



improvise. 



The music stops. 



The music is renewed. 



;8. .^olka . ^ ' l \, 
CMdf^n-iorm pairs, hold 
partner's hands and dan(\e 
^ 'circular fashion. 
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No reaction. 

Susan rises, makes half a step to- 
ward the instructor, then sits down 
on the first chair in her way. 



Susan strikes the drimi with a series 
of short rapid thuds, at random. 
(The observer then placed the drum 
directly in position below the stick). 
. After the music ends, she m^es a 
quick-drumrollr The observer takes 
the drum. 

Susan starts to reach out for the 
drum, then withdraws her hand 
("half-actiqn'^ the beginning of a di- 
rected response, but tmcompleted), 

Susau dances With? the instructor. 
Smiling broadly, she turns quickly, 
pulling her partner with her. ' 
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Partners clap. 



9. "Obstacle race" 

Hoops are laid down on the 

floor in aline. 

The child is to walk down 
the line stepping only in- 
side the hoops i at tl^e end, 
ht has ^the reward; of striking 
the gong. 

To add a complication, the 
instructor moves the gong 
while the child strikes it — 
upward, downward, from 
side to side by changing 
hands. 



The instructor goes to Su- 
san, places the gong imder 
her hand for her to play fur- 
ther. . \ 

10. Agdh the musical signal 
to forLx a circle. 



Offers her opep palms to her partner, 
holding them for a moment- in^this 
position^ her face shows concentra- 
tion^ with no trace of smile. - 



Susan is led along the line. Some- 
times she steps inside the hoops, 
apparently accidentally. 

1 • ■ ■ ■ . ■ . ' 

• Susan keeps striking the gong. Her 
hand moves with the changing posi- 
tion of t^'^ong. This lasts 30 . sec- 
onds. No\^^ 'she clutches at her hair, / 
pulls at the instructor's blouse, apparv^ 
ently discharging tension. ; 
When the gong is transferred to the 
instructor's other hand, Susan stops, 
moves off, sits down on the chair 
beside the observer. 
Susan pushes the instrucror/ away; 
after about 15 - seconds, she strikes 
her.^head again^'t the observer's sho- J-.: 
der. • ■ \ \ [ ' 

Susan gets to her feet qiiickly, joins 
the circle. She beams with pleasure. 



- Basic principles and procedures for a rhythmics 
class with retarded children 

In developing her work with severely retarded children, this author 
' did kot start.from any tlieory. During the seven years of work at the 
Day Center, 'procedures and principles were gradually devised and 
tested in practice. Those yielding the best results are summariized 
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The rhythmics clasps requires careful pla^ 

Classes are held twice. weekly and last^from 30 to 40 mijiutes. Classes . 
are held. separately for Groups I and 11. - . 

•In sele(?ting the'set of exercises for the l9sson, a number of factors are 
held in mind. These are: - ^ 

— degree of difficulty, ' " . * 

— extent. of movement involved, 

— kind and variety of body positions during performance of the 
exercise, 

— degree of concentration required. ; 

Every ^rhytlimics lesson combines constant elements and ^Variants or 
novel elements. Constant elements include the ceremonies of greetmg 
and leave-taking, the march in a. closed circle, the unvarying musical 
signals. Variants, or novel exercises, once introduced, are repeated 
at every second or third lesson until gradually they are brought to 
a good level of performance, and become interchangeable parts of 
a lesson. 

\ . ■ ■ . ■ - 

How can we get the best performance? 

Superficially viewed; , the requirements placed upon the child are 
minimal. However, the aim of all our efforts is to obtain the best 
possible result, for each successive performance of "an .exercise to be, 
aUittle better than the one before. How can we achieve this ? 
Let us illustrate. Tom is, walking with the others in a closed circle, 
shuffling his feet. First >¥6 say: "Higher! (Feet higher") then "Every- 
body lift his feetl", and only then: "Tom — feet higher, higher".. 
Our correction is made without singling out the child, for negative 
attention, or embarrassing him. Bften we correct a child's performance 
■ by assisting him physically without comment. When a child is brought 
to the middle' of the room fbr individual help and no>negatfve verbal 
evaluation has been expressed, he' often considers -it a mark of distinc- 
tion, and niakes a special effort to conie up to expectations in his solo 
performance. / 

Positive reinforcement always has priority over corr&ctive interven-. 
' tion. Our principal aim is for the child to want to be active, and fof 
" 0 :tivity to give him pleasure. These conditions determine whether^ 
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the chyd's activity is amenable to guidance, whether he himself will 
strive for - greater precision. 



Individualized exercise as initiation into group exercise 

Depending 6n the state of socialization of each child, we select the 
approach best .suited to him. Consider Susan, or Rose, or jack; 
for these children indiyidual contact will always dominate, even, 
when the exercise is conducted in a group. By this we mean that, 
. more often than for the other children, we must attend to them di- 
• rectly: we must catch their eye, approach them, address them by 
name, touch them3 place the appropriate object into their hands. "7 
But the individualized approach is more than this: we must often 
plan- the lesson so that dach exercise, can be performed by one child 
at a time. . 

The question arises-: does this not hinder rather than foster the group 
. spirit? On the contrary, individual contact is precisely the necessary 
condition for the child to grow into the group. As we will see through- 
out this book, there is always the double aspect to all activities in the 
• ' Day Center: the individual and the group, one i ::egrated into the 
other, one building on the other. • 
Later in this section we shall return to this problem, but now^ to 
^ illustrate the individualized approach in the rhythmics class, we shall 
describe one exercise for Group I and show how it is adjusted to 
nieet profoundly retarded children's capabilities. 

Example of an individual exercise 

The children are seated in a row on the floor against the wall, the. 
instructor at the piano, and a drum and drumstick on a chair beside 
her. Eqch child in turn comes to the piano, picks up the drum and 
drumstick, and plays a rhjrthm to accompany the instructor's piano 
iifiproyisation. When, the music stops, the child replaces the drum ' 
on the chair ^and returns to his place. Then the next child comes, 

. and so on. There are 10 in the group; each child plays for about one . 

. minute. Thus the exercise is rjlatiyely long. - • 

.Despite this, the children all await their turn quietly. When Tom's ^ 
ttTrn comes, he literally leaps to his feet in his ungainly and uncoordi- 
© 1 manner. He knows his turn has come, though during the pre- 



ceding performances he was looking out of the wmdow at a car in 
the yard, scratching, himself, rocking back and torth, and generally 
conveyii^g the impression of not knowing what was happening around 

f ' * ~ . ' . ■ 

sSan occupies the last place in the row. She sits in. a^chair because 
of hTr specL difficulty m getting up from the floor. Being iast she. 

. can benefit from the fact that nine children perform i^^^.^^-"- f^f j 
of her, a.fact which gives her more opportunity to take in what the^ 
^e doing. Susan has advanced „to the point where .he can barely 
wait her turn; she struggles up ahead of several children3 comes over 

to the piano apd demands the drum. . . 

We see from the above description that, although the ....cse is- 
done-one-by-one,/each chUd is aware of taking part in a g^ou^ per- 
formance and of havinc his position in that group; he camio but 
realize that his situation is dependent upon that of the other ^ children 

Mo^LfiTportant aspect of this exercise is that the .Wld. has' contact 
- tith the s4e single action.over an extended V^-^^^^^^ 
'thus from time to time fiis attention can wander without fear ot 
■ fie o'r^imand. This is a particularly favorable situanon -for 
the severely retarded child, who is easily fatigued. 
Even 'thc5se chUdren who are able to react tQ'^n instruction addressed 
S^Se whole group requir. an individual approach, if ordy to maintam 
I^motivatfon. Vexample, they benefit from .uch remarks as: 
: 'Did you see what Liza did?" or "Didn't Alice do that well? 

Multiple media transmit the same message 

The rhythmics class is a situation in which '^^l^f''^'''^'?^^^ 
cated trough diversified. arid. mainly non-verbal media. The words 
empt^d lave only 'a sutportive role, they do not demand ^ 
Sysl of meaning by 'th^ child:. tl,ey are sunply one medium 
through which the message is conveyfd. 

■ Consider the situation wherj-thfe verbal medium is the only one. 
'fNTow let us change directio|n". _ . ■ 
■ The: child would , have to tomprehepd three essential elements at 
once to perform. this action: 
a "le expectation that he is to do 'something; 
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ii. the complex informaapaal content of '^change direction'^ notions 

far beyond the gtasp of the severely 

u. the predse timing of the action. . 

Now, v/hen this complex instruction is ^'translated^' into a smgle^ simple 

and consistent musical message, even the profoundly retarded child 

is (^pable of reacting apprbjpriately. 

There seems to be a specific role played by vvords functioning *as 
rhythmic stimuli, as the following description illustrates. 
On the wholes AUce was always very good at rhythmics. But she was 
unable^to adjust her . stepping rate'to a gradual change of musical 
tempo. As tiie diagram shows (Fig 5.), instead of gradual acceleration, 
she reacted only to extreme tempos, slow or jfast Various techniques 
were tried with Alice to convey graduaUty cjf rhythm change as, for 
example, bearing on a percussion instrument, tapping out the rhythm 
on her shoulder, waving the hand ~ but to no . avail/ > 
Theii we tried chanting words according to a given b^at — «A/Iice/ 
/Bet/ty/jane/and/Sdl/l/\ This began to take efFect; AHce started jo' 
adjust her pace to the accelerating beat. Then, as if trying herself to 




time 

^ — ^ Gradual accelsmtioft of musical tempo 
' Change of tompo m Alice's perforniana* 

Q ^4r. 2, Acceleration ofspe^ by Alice. 



tEe same accelerated tcmjEio.\ , , • . . , . . . ' J. 
T^Xervatibn one of ntany wc kve made oa this techm(iue, pmn^^ 

' and ordering the movements of the retarded child. . 
StdeisltLam^abouttheindividM 

pleiving rhythmic sttolL It seems most reasonably , 

tirovidine varied oppofttimties for the child to adneve succ^s 

to ^ansmit £ mes^ge to the child . 
mndalitv In View of these experiences, we adopt the policy ot employ 
S^n;SmU number of^^ 

messagey Ihcludmg: - . ' 

- jhyiiim ihr6ngh piano music or percussion m^tiument, . 

^ rhythmic hand and arm moyements; • ^ 
^ rhythmic tapping on the cWld's body (nose, chest, shoulder); • 
^ chanting or recitative voi(»; 

I. inutation of others? movemer.ts as the siemenurj' mechanism for 

fsuiding the child's movements. 
We Ireseft below se,?eral exercises which employ diiferent senso^ 

with other children. . * 

.Simultaneously reproducing a rhythm in pairs 

Children are seated on the floor in pairs, parmers facing each other. 
Between each pair lies a drum oA the floor. . ,t,. 

■ t-.. T - Each cWa strikes the drum v/ith his right hand to the 
: 'r^r music. CThey must stdte^ d«un m 

sud rvvay as not to interfere wiiheach other) 

' st-c 2 - Partners taki hands across the drum. With joined hands, 
- ^ ' iUy strike together on. the drum in time,to ihe music 
f - V ^Rhythmic convctsfaioa'^ 

^ 'O altercately reproducing rhythm m pairs . - . , ^ 
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Sragc i ~ fimruptor.aad'chad stand 0aas eadi other, «^ hoJcihig ' 

m msirumem of the same kind. The mstructor beats out 
a rhythm, i e., she "asks a question", taking into account 

the perceptwl 3ad executoiy capabmties ptthe cMd. 
The child answers with the same rhythm. " e 

Examples, of rhythms: - 



Stage 2 — The msiructor chams a rKytfimic beat, for iastaaee, fee 
AVords. of a soag (TOthout Instrument). The child r^^^ 
reprodttcc^ ifae^W rhythm .on iJxe kstrumeat, e. g., 




- . * * . Passing % b$dr on thfe down beat 

ChiMrea are seated on the Soor iii a circle* They pass a ball to thek 
right-hand neighbor, but only on the down beat of tlie musical bar. 
I'd perform this eserctse, the children must listen carefully to' the 
music and refirain from passing the ball immediately it is received. 
They must begin thS transfer at the exact momeni "indicated by the 
music, and in a given direction, into the hands of the right-hand 
neighbor. ■ . . ■ - 

As soon as die child begins to master this exercise, he usually keeps 
Ms eye on. the bail. -Mmy chUdren mark;the stressed beat widi 
rocking or head-nodding. ' 

Synchronizing rhythms of word and movement ^ 
Stage I The children form a circle, facing inWard. To the beat 

of stamping feet, the children chant the following words, , 
; loudly and cleaflyA The final word is accompaiiied with 

a load stamp of the foot. .-r " ■ 
iVto -~ ry. Bet ly, Jane and Sal A ly, 

Ma — T3?, Bet-~ty, Jane 'and Sal~|y, • " ." ' " ^ 
Ma — rj', Bet — ty, Jane and Sal — Iv, < 
**a~-iry. Bet— ty. Jack! - ' V - • 



Stage 2 — ChUdrcn tSe p&rcners and face each other. They re- 
cite the text and clap mce to each syllable. On the final . 
word, each stamps- a foot. 

Each word- caa>^e clapped out differently, ^vin& many variants, . 

For example: . • . 

*\la — ly - the child claps his ov^ti hands twice . ■ , 

Bet— t^^ 

Jme &a<i Sal — ly the cl#d claps Hs^^^^^ 

. • ' Imitating rhythmic movement 

The children staad m a circle, together with tfte - instructor, each 
holding a handkerchief. The instructor waves the handkerchief m 
various rhyihinic movements which the children imitate. 
For example, . , , . _^ ■ ■ . r ■ f.. 

a. taising the handkerchief upward with a flowing movement, hold- 
' ing it wifli ijoth hands at two corners, and lowerii^^ it. Duration: 

one 3.4 beat ' ■ _ . . ' - r ;;. ' ., " 

b. "shaking** the handkerchief hdd with both hands at two corners. 
D»rationbfeachshakeaf"4or3shteQn'3M . 

c. «drop^Bg the handkerchief" on the floor and picking it up only 
after ttvo or more beats. . 

* Reproducmg rhythm of a bouncing ball 

The children sit in a row on the bench facing the instructor who 
bounces the ball., The children dap to tfie bounce of the baU. 

In conclusion, our practice shows that rhythmics is one of the most 
■ promising methods of socializing the severely retarded: k is m 
. introduction to other joint activities ^hich will be described m , the 
. -following chapters. - . -^->v „■ . 
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Education 
for socially 
oriented behavior 

by Maria Siejko 



Section 1 . . - • 
. Education for cooperative action 



, How far our pupils will be able, now and in the future, to live in . 
harmony with the social environment ^is primarily determined by 
their ability to consider the needs of others and by their ^readiness to 
cooperate with others. • 

It is not our intention to underrate the necessity of teaching* the re- 
tarded particular skills ai^d techniques^ But the extent to which such 
' skills witt be employed is determined by the ability of these children 
to live and work with others. 

It is for Ihis reason that the educational program and methods of 
the Day Center are aimed at creating conditions that favor reciproc^ 
contacts. We have discarded. the. principle, still recognized by some 
in the teaching profession, that' a pupil should primarily do a thing ^ 
by himself witiiout aid from; another (the rules of "don't copy'' and)"" 
■ '^'^don't prompfO. We take* the opposite view: most of our ,time: is 
devoted to those yery kinds of activities that involve- oiir pupils in 
diverse forms of collaboration and mutual assistance.^ These activities 
take the following main forms: 

, 1) working in pairs, ' . . . ' I 

2) working in teams involving the majority of the pupils^ 
3^ the chain method of team work^, used when a task consists of; 

Q producmg a series of similar products. ' ^ ' 
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Such tasks are divided into a number of smaller ones differing 
in degree of difficulty and assigned to particular children accord- 
ing to their skills and abilities. 
These methods will now be described and illustrated froiri our obser- 
vation records. They are applied differently in the two groups: 
Group ly comprising the" profoundly retarded pupils^ and Group 11^ 
the severely retarded. We shall start with some illustrations from 
Group ly then go on to Group 11. * 

Socializing activities with profoundly retarded pu- 
pils (Group I) 

iThe deyelopmental level of these pupils is comparable to that of the 
one to two year old child (see Diagram 1 in Chapter 2) who has not 
yet attained the stage of spontaneous collective play with other cM- 
dreh. Socialization in this group rests mainly on cooperation with an 
adult (see examples in Chapter 3 on individual therapeutic approach). 
Ho^veyer, our goal is not limited to this;^we work teward induting 
these children to establish contacts among themselves. 
The most favc^f able setting for estabUshing ^cooperative links^ if only^ 
in the form of synchronized individual mo vement^ is that bf the gym 
or rhythmics class. This aspect of work with retarded chi|^rn has 
been fully dealt with in the preceding chapter. What we wish to 
stress again here is the^esseutial educational* effect of this type of 
activity in inducing the child to adjust his own activi^ to that of 
another^ a purpose served far more effectively by a physical and 
.rhythmic. program than by any other type of program. However^ 
there are also many possibilities for blending the various types of 
activities: motor^ manual/ artistic and so on, for the purpose of 
exploiting their possibilities socializing the deeply retarded child. 
A number of approaches and procedures will be presented below 
which have proven successful in helping to overcome the social iso- 
lation of the profoundly retarded child. 

We present this material in the form of our recorded observations. 

^ ' ■ Passing the ball along a ro^y October^ 1969. 

The children areyseated side by side in a row of chairs. The game 



is to pass the ball along the row. To =40 this, the pupU ^Jst: 1)W 
toward the neighboring child; (2) look at that child; (3) take note 
when he passes the ball; (4) grasp the ball in his own hands; and (5) 
transfer it into' the hands of the chUd oithis other side. The children ■ 
taking part are: Tom, Susan, Jack, Rose, Sam, Dick and Charlie 
Tom's eyes are fixed on the window most of the time, but the moment 
he is ttf pass the ball to Susan.on-his rightj'^he turns toward her and 
Places thb liaU in her hands.. Susan reacts immediately to the teacher s 
ihstfuctioh and passes^ the ball on to Jack. But Jack does not have 
the skill to grasp the ball; v/hen the teacher places it m his hands, 
gives it back to her or throws it on the floor. Rose understands ^er 
^^insfekon ^ once. Once she receives the ball, she turns with a big 
smile\tb Saih and places the ball into his waiting hand^;^am r^idly- ■ 
hand^ the ball to. Dick. But he is in too big a hurry and thebdl tends 
. to slil out of .Dick's hands. When CharUe, at the end of the row, 
receives the ball, he runs up to the top end with it and the game 
starts over again. Later, the direction is reversed. Five tmies the ball 
is passed along the row from hand to hand. 

■ ' Tossing beans into a hole in a can • December, 1969. 
The children are seated at tables arranged in U shape. A handful of 
beans is placed in front of each child; , ., ■ • 

The teacher, with a can .in hand, goes from child to chUd requesting 
a bean to be inserted in the hole. Each time the child performs the 
^ task well, he is complimented. The teacher makes the rounds twice. 
: By the third time the players pass the can and each adds a bean 'by 
\ hhnself. As the can goes from chUd to child, the teacher contmues to 
' compliment each good performance and to encourange those who 
have difficulty. The. last child to insert a bean mto the can brmgs it 
to the teacher. In conclusion the teacher thanks all the players for 
^ their cooperation. 

Pasting a picture montage May, 1972. 
•The 'following excerpt from our records reflects, in our view, the' 
typical behavior of Group I children when assigned tasks that are too 
— difficult and have an unclear outcome; In this case the task is to com- 
. bine elements into a composition of a landscape and a house. _ ^ 
0"-ie foUowing children are seated around a table: Rose, Tom, Charlie 
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and. Jack! The teacher (T) makes a. few opening remarks telling the 
children ^Vhat-they are to do. Her purpose is to create a work atmos- 

■ phere. T'^. wor35|only^ evoke interest in Tom, and only momentarily. 
He responds wi± "Laaa../-^ («las^^ "meani?| "woods^^ and points 
to a green txee-top. But rfter a. moment .Tom gets up from his chair 
and sits on the floor. Rose shifts her chair '|o face the window, as. if 
offended by the proceedings. Charlie, the only one to participate in 

'±e work, mutters "Uh huh'^ nodding his head up and d^o^n^He 
seizes the paste-brush and begins to spread paste on the c^Sboafd 
background. • • " ' ; 

^T hands around the 

cut-outs, pasting side. uppermost. (Group I 
pupils do not differentiate the' two sides of a sheet). Charlie settles- 
down to the work of pasting the cut-outs. Rose does "not take part 
despite persuasion; and objects mtl\ a shove of the table. She is. then 
left to her own devices. Jack now starts to toss. the colored cut-outs , 
onto the. floor. When, scolded, he laieels down to collect the crushed 
scraps and lays them out on the table-top. For awhile he'is removed 
to a seat -^away from the work-table. Now Tom comes over and sits 
down at the table. With rapid movements he starts spreading paste 
oh the cut-outs as they afe handed to him by Ti who then takes 
them and places them on the cardboard backgrpund. Meanwhile the 
assistant (A) has returned Jack to the table and is guiding his hand in 
pasting on the windows and doors of the house. " 
Tom now starts to stick the pasted cut-outs on the cardboard at 
random., T readjusts ±eir positions. Soon Tom gets bored -with 
pasting and leaves the table. Despite urging he refuses to return to 
the job. Rose now succumbs to persuasion and starts to take part.^': 
She pastes the backs of several cut-outs. Soon a ■ house, trees and 
a sun emerge clearly. 

As the above account shows, this type of-;group activity with pro- 
foundly retarded 'children has li^ttle chance of success. Better results . 
are obtained when we bring one pupil from Group I ^to activities 
with the mbre advanced Group II. 
This approach is illustrated below. 

, " ■ Who will sit in the empty chair? May/ 1972. 
Rose (from Group I) takes part in a Group II game,^*^ 
^^-"^^'Idren are seated on chairs distributed about the roorn. One 



• chair is empty. The child nearest to the free cliair calls 5ut or points 
to the one he chooses to occupy, this place. Sometimes the teacher 
has to do' this for the child. 

■ Rose is immensely fond of this game; she can play it tirelessly and . 
is active from start to finish. As soon as her name is calledr she strug- 

■ gles to her feet and hurries to take the empty seat. Her face is lit u^ 
with smiles of glee and ^he remains animated throughout the game. \ 

Let's draw the teacher March, 1972. 
Ted from Group I joins Group II for this activity. • , . 

The popular holiday, "Women's Day", is approaching, The children 
do not possess the general concept'of "woman"; they must associate 
the word with a given person. One of the teachers — Helen — serves 
as this model. 

'Alice starts. She draws the. head — a largish circle, slightly askew. 

• Hinting at what comes next, T points to Helen's hair. Francie takes 
an orange crayon ind draws spirals of hair. T, selects a crayon for 
Bob and tells'him to draw the eyes. He makes twb. circles and adds 

• two short lines for the lips with thfe same crayon. Then he laughs and 
pomts at Helen. Francie is still at work oii the hair. The other childrep 
look on. with longing expressions; Ted keeps asking: "And me? 

-And me?" " . .. . . 

T enquires what is still missing from the drawmg. Alice pomts to her . 
own nose, then draws one. T helps Ted draw the eyebrows. Francie 
shows by gesture that the trunk is missing. Bob draws the hands, 
Ted colors the blouse and Dick the skirt which is outlined for him 
by T Now Bob draws shoes. Dick is ^landed a blue crayon to make- 
A the skv: be exchanges the blue crayon for a yellow one,^and-^aws 
lines instead. Did he intend this to mean sunshme? . _ 

Ted draws a flower, his hand gtiided by T, . „, ^ ' 

Now the drawing is ready. Together we hang it on the wallboard. 
Ted goes for the box of thumb-tacks, and holds it during the tackmg. 
Dick holds up one side.of the drawing, Francie the other, as T tacks 

it in place. 4, . „ , u- u ■ f 

Ted participates spontaneously and actively in a task which is tar 
more complex than that in which Rose shared. Although his hand is 
giiided by .the teacher, he shows- the feeling of having participated in 
^ -lUective Work. Tliis is precisely the result we seek. 
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After several nionths of inyolvirig Group I pupils in Group II activ- 
ities there were noticeable changes. Contacts among the children 
were now often the result of a spontajieous need. 
AH the pupilSj with the exception of Susan, how carry their plates 
• to the kitchen after meals. Jack and Tom. gather up others' dishes 
. a| well as their own. Rose has learned to distribute the. t^ble napkins ^to 
the children before the meal. 

The mpst important aspect of our worl;:^ on socialization; at the Day 
Center is to keep' fanning ^the spontaneous manifestations of help- 
fulness and friendliness. This applies to Group I as well as II. 
Each sign of cooperation^ sympathy and" mutuality between ijupils is 
immediately reinforced by the teacher with a glance, a smile or a fa- 
vorable remark about the pupil tp another adult.. Even the ^smallest 
incident is noticed by the teacher^ for example, when'one child offers 

. . ■ . " ■ . ^ '" 



Photo 28, Serving each other at table. 



his hand to another; smiles at another, helps another with his cloth- 
ing, initiates some joint game together. "Help him",'= "Give him a 
hand" and "Hold that for him" are suggestions often made by, the ■ 

Center's- staff, . . 

Self-initiated cooperation among our pupils represent, m our opm- 
• ion, our fundamental educational achievement. Examples will be 
•found in excerpts ftom' records given laier in this chapter. 

Socializing activities with severely retarded pupUs 
(Group eII) . ' 

• ' ..J \ ' . ' 

Gibtip II .eonsists of 7 severely retaided children and 3 deaf pupUs on 
. a h'igher level of development. 

Working in pairs 

Many activities which, according to classroom tradition, arc performed 
individually are in our Center performed in pairs, ^i. e., two pupils 
working together as partners. For instance, in cutting cloth or leather, 
' or in sawing wood, tl^e more 'dextrous pupil cuts or saws while the 
less skilful partner holds the. material. 

At first our pupils were baffled by the new style of work, but were 
quick- to note its benefits for themselves. Far instance, when Johnnie 
cannot manage cutting leather by himself, he goes to Jim and asks 
him by gesture to hold the leather for him to cut. (Johnme cannot 

talk): , . ^ , , rii 

• A typical-illustration from bur records of paned wor^ follows. 

Punching holes in leather November, 1971. 

■ Materials: pieces 6f leather, a punching tool. . 
T chooses Johnnie and Jerry as partners for this task. She spreads 
a blanke£=on the floor and sets a wooden stump m the middle. 1 he 
three sit down around it, cross-legged. T explains what is to be done 
as she demonstrates. She folds over a piece of leather and places it 
on the stump. Using her left hand she sets the puncher m place and 
strikes the-^top with a hammer several .times. T removes the puncher, 
unfolds the leather and shows the boys the two round holes in it. 
5" "s demonstration is repeated several times. _ 
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Now JoKnnie goes to work/ He folds: the leather over, puts it down 
on the stump, arranges the .puncher in position (checking whether 
the distances are equal from the two sides of the puncher to the edge 
of the .leather). Then he' strikes it .lightly, removes the puncher and 
unfolds the leather. There is no hole visible. Johnnie flings ^ut his 
arms in disappointment, T sh&ws him again how the hammet must 
be struck hard. Now, at the sight of two holes in the uAfolded. 
leather, Johnnie's reaction is to leap up in joyful excitement. ' 
Next Jerry is told to do the same task, but he withdraws in fear'and 
refusal. So Johnnie makes all the holes in the remaining pieces, of 
. leather and Jerry helps by handing him the' pieces after first folding 
them in' two. This ^ -^id is his own idea. But each time Johnnie 
hits the hammer Jerry covers his ears with his hands. 
Afterwards, the boys tidy, up, fold the blanket afid take all the ma- 
terials bdtk to their places. . • 

Teangiwork 

As a general rule, the optimal number for a team is four to six to 
avoid obstructing one another. Meanwhile the remaining pupils are ' 
^ occupied with auxiliary or unrelated tasks. But sometimes eight, 
. nine, and even the whole group often are involved since the excluded 
pupils stand around looking on and wanting to participate. "I^want, 
to paint!" from Phil^, or ''Me, me!'' from Ted. Though their actual| 
contribution is minimal, their willingness, engagement and enthu-' ? 
siasm count far more than J:he effective part they play. 
Pupils selected for a teamwork project feel important and proud 
of the fact. Even Liza, who usually sits on the sidelines, .enjoys a part 
, in this type of occupation. In fact, the firsrtime Liza showed the least 
desire to be active was in this manner. - 
Several .recorded observations of teamwork projects are presented 
below : ' - 

A model garden December, 1969. 

Materials: Large plate or tray, wooden sticks, kleenex, clay birds 
(made earlier). ' ' 

Preliminary steps : The pupils are divided intp small groups. T explaihs 
what is to be done: '"^Yesterday we made a lot of birds out of clay, 
we are going to make a little garden for our .birds. The boys 



/are to line the bottom ot^this tray witfi clay and get little sticks 
readyfor the fence. The girls are to paint the biras. When the gardeij 
is done, two children will piji on a layer of white kleenex — that IH ; 
be the ^now on the ground^\ ' - ^ ^ ' 

' Report of the activity : , 



line a large tray with clay and. "plant'^ 
little sticks to msijce a fence. They work* 
* together srhoothly and efficiently, in good 
' spirits. (They ^are inseparable plals). 

break up the sticks 'into proper lengths, 
using one as a measure. ' 
disapproves of Rickie's work, throws his 
sticks to one side.' He shows Ricky they are 
uneven in length. 

also criticizes Ricky ("Shut up, y'broke'em 
wrong.'^y 

paint the clay birds. ' . 
feels responsible for their part of the 
enterprise; she continually shows Alice the 
slightest imperfection in the latter's work. 

prepare the snow, for the garden by tearing 
sheets of kleenex into narrow .strips. Eddie 
is absorbed in this task.. He calls for some- 
^ one to take Phil away ("He spoiling it — 
I do if'). He works with sustained ardor, 
gluing and /laying die kleenex strips over 
the garden. . 

joins Eddie at his task, helping him tear- 
the kleenex strips. 
Francie and .Alice set the birds do^yh in the garden. 

Termination: T talks wer the work with tlxe pupils. Each pupil, as 
far as he can, tells ^what he ha^ accompUshed. E^ch receives a word 
of appreciation for good wo^k. Eddie and Bob are singled out for 
O lal mention in view of their perseverance and thoroughness. 
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Bob and Jim 



Frank, Johnnie 
and Ricky 

Johnnie 



Frank, 

Alice and Francie 
Francie • 

Eddie and Phil 



Bob 



Baking cookies March, 197L 

Materials: flpur^ sugar, eggs, baking powder, flavorings cream. Utea-^ 
sils include tumblers, coolde board, rolling pin^ baking tins. 
Pfdiminary steps: Francie and Ted lay the utensils and mgredieiits 
on tha. table. The others indicate these items as the teacher points 
them out and names themv ; 
Seven children tak':^ part* 

Record of the activity: Bob pours some flour oiito the cookie board, 
A helps Ernie pour sug^ into the measuring glsiss, then Ernie pqurs 
the sugar over the flour^ adds a little cream. Pick and Phil follow the 
same procedure. First T demonstrates, then each child in turn prac-r 
tices kneading the dough. The other pupils are busy carrying ingre- 
dients and ntensils. Francie greases the bakirig tins. Bob kneads 
*3ike a' real baker^^^ a compliment from T;,' which produces a grin of 
delight* (When Phil first tried to knead dougl^, |he was incapable of 
making the movements^ but after only a few tries he began to press 
•down from the wrist and knead properly. Now kneading dough is 
one pFthe few motor operations Phil can perfonn well.) Ernie is 
trying to knead but his efforts are even more awkwiurd than were 
Phil's first attempts. As soon as some doiigh iis ready^, .Dick rolls it 
but J Francie and Alice dut out the cookies with a tumbler, and place 

* them on a plate. T and some of the other children transfer the cookies 

* to the baking tiii. * . 

The participants show real pride in the task and its product. Once the 
cookies are bjiked^ the . pupils; pdss Iftem around to the, staff members 
and the children of Group I. Often they take cookies home with th%m^ 
to the pleasure of their parents. = ^ - ^ 

rCookie-making is an activity that lends itself easily to teamwork. 
The pupils can be largely iridependent at this undertaking. Now, 
after many repetitions, a word or sign to show the plan for the day i6 
enough to set the children in action moving tables, putting on aprons^, 
. getting* the eqmpment and ingredients ready. Nor is therfe any diffi- 
culty with cleaning up afterwards. Once a suitable division 6f labor 
has been made, the teacher's role is almost negligible. 



iCookle.inaking follows ctuiomary Polish procedures. But probably co&kiesjnaldjig tnywJherc cm 
, '^y-x-^*^ purpose. 



Ot^ ^ we sttess the aspect of s«:lal accep^ce .of Jf;. 

Th?p^«C£ of a joint eflbrt is, without i^I* 

a5 tS.r assistant. D# Omtec director aad othet staff members. 

^SSf to a« adult. SP-dni^-f 
IdividuaUy; sometimes itbccomes afom of reward, the be^^*orl.eis 
toingadeiegatioatomaJscihepiesca^^on. ., . 
before begmniBg a *^^^ die children are- mformed before- 

ularly if that person is one .vtthSvliom the p^A hps aa emotional 
tic (his mother, or teacher). . 



.V. •> 

The chaitt method * \ 



Teamwork activiues by the ^^^^ «f ^^f^S''.^^^^^ 
aratioa thm do any 'oth^ forms of coUective w>*; f ^ >f ^^^f 
^ctlvit3r-«>nsists of a tfein of operayons m l^'l^.'^Q^f'^l, 
Imdm m a final product or Series of Product, ^^f . 
is a task performed by one Cor more) ehddten, and is part of a^hoie , 

seqtlXta.te. Thus e.ch ^^^f^^'^j'^^^ 
pL^cs^ Ww^d thfi end ptoducf i he does his part, ®d passes the 
Wk onmithe chiid^'orking on the nest stage. - ^ 
So aSte^^ the chain mcdicd have the advantage that all 
. p1.^Lrpil?te regardless of degree of -paW^^-d^^^^ 
^fmnlv ■ the less able pupil petfosms the less skilled operation. . 

'■.records. ' ■ " • 

' -A greetmg card for Women's Day March,^ 1970 

Material: Bristolboard cut up hrto rectangular ^f^^^^^tf^ 
an Office puncher, fancy ribbons, scissors, dlusttattd magazmes, 
glue, brushes, envelopes to fit the <=«^^^' f^fe ^ 
Irelimioary steps: T teUs Ac group that Women s f ^^y.*^ f ™™» 
Son rSupas then name those who m be honored o^^^^ 
sLn -CkcMi mothers). How they are informed ^^^^^^ 
the persons for whom they are to mt&e gcectmg cards, to be sent by 

^ Whh A-'s help, T distributes the materials to each child according ta 
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Thi chUdma sta esdttd at this new aciivi^) attd pleased witfe thj? 
idea of mtMsg a gift. ' : 

S«$>ort of 8c|ivli;5?i (see Scheme 1*} 




Bicli child begim to perfom the part of the task assigacd to him, 
Jim pimehes 2 lioles wi& die puncher oa the lea dde of each piet® 
of cardboard and hands the oirds to Johnnie. Meanwhile^ Bob cots 
Ae string fetto appropriate lengdis and also hands iheafm Johnnie 
who sib ackoss j&om hiaa. 'johanie 'njsiirdies ^iwo cardboard pie<^ 
together and threads &e string through the Mes, |biainr diem. 
Harry des the bow knot. At the $ame time, Frande and AKcS cut out 
pictures Bfoni chUdren^s colored mapzines. Now Fmik gIu«M«5se 
jHctures on the inner side of the ga^etJag md, Ernie also cuts out 
pictures, bjiit siha: Ms performance is not tip to standard, 4h^ 
pictures arc not used. However Ernie appeass to be getting real 
satisfectiott fi-om sharing in the work and doing iomfeaing Sat Ms . 
mother, Ricky inserts the g^reeiaag 'cards fiato envelopes^ and pastes 
postage staoaips on the upper , right hand a>mers. Eddie takes the 
envelopes from Eicfey, glues down the flap^, and Itands the dosed, 
^velopes to X» who addresses them to die parents. 

' ! Framing postcards . AprO, 1970. 

MatsriaissHea^ cardbcard, postmds (selected, according to topic), 
colojred paper, white paper, sdssois, gIue,^fifijsh^^Unms^ns, 

•"SsfessW ifaes mi ^stmfH)/ %<dtt t» slss mms iaasssweat bat lo tiss ss<tu«a<W cMnstfuasa ' 
«it<ltt8w«f troffc, . ■ 



E<^rt of &e activity: (sec Scheme 2) 
KShss 'Jim 




&\im a postcard m the tor of each fiece of cardboard, and haads 
CtlSltofe *s st^ Of colored paper cm four . 

S SiSmi m^g a pto ftamc. feBcfc evens ihe 
S^^Sj^4 l.ogl. of the strips. 

I. his sccondjdb gJubg the euds of the cord .^^^ 
pkture hdd fet hy the paper smp^ 
haogmg up; Tb*i |>fcturej^aow ready. . ^ ■ ,^ . 

T her assistant have hdped.m^^t^^ more df^^^^ P^. *J 
task: helping Bob to"«cnter die postcards, guidmg R»c%s hand 
m Oitdog the IcngdJS of cord, aiding Bob to glue^ 

• ' PaintMig cubes February, 1970 • 

Matetiate: 3 x3 cm lumber I m long, a sa^, poster paints (3 colors), 

brashes,- • ' , ■.. ^ 

Ptelimiflary steps; The children seated s^ppropttatdy. Htarry, the 
mStSitpupil, is to saw the lumber into cubes, m others 
S^SSSerkt colors. Alicc spr^ds a protective paper on the 

■■■■ -^tMft;-,.-' . , V ° ■ ■^y „ , 

Report ofaciiviiyt (sec Scheme 3). ' r_ ^ 
' • saws the lumber into cubes and hands theni to Jeny. Jerry 
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^ . * Scheme 3 Paimtn^ cubes 

paints four sides of each in bluey and Bands, them to AUcc beside 
him^ Alice paints one end another color and passes them on to Fr^cie. ' 
I'rande paints the other end and lays the ra^^ 
Harry ts the only one to need help. The teacher holds firm die, 
pieces of Imnber as he saws them. Then Johnnie |oin$ in arid takes 
over the teacher's lole of assistant. The work mOves along sjqaoothlyj 
ija<ai manages his own pact of the task. Alice waits patiently until 
she receives the cube from Jerry, whale Jerry waits till Harry hands 
him/ each sawed segment. No Intervention on the teacher's part is 
hecessary» . " ' " 

Th^ chain method requires of the child that he pay constant attention 
to what his work-mates are doing ancl to their workuig pace. If one 
is-slow, the next, must wait for him. mch'must keep m communica-. 
• tion. with the otherv 

As a teamwork task becbines more stmidardized, less guidance and 
help is needed from the teacher, which is one of the advantages of 
this method; The greater the ehildreVs indq)endence, the^ m^^ 
their satisfaction in a coinmon production. Even the least skilled 
among them, for example. Ernie (see Scheme 1), is exposed to the 
climate of workmg together; he, too," feels himself a collaborating 
member of the team despite his honptoducdwty. The teacher eval- 
uates thfe worK according to the eflfort and enthusiasm put into If 
by the pupils. The bchefidal results of the chain method were once 
eloqueridy expressed by jEddie. This boy, whose share in the common 
task is minimal, was fesjt one day to answer the xjuestion: "WJio did ' 
that piece of work?" Hik proud response was, "Me!" 

Significance of th^ teanaworlc method , jte^. c^^ to the 
traditional method 

Ld; us he^jx by conttlsting activities conducted by the tradidonal" 
ittediod and by the tcajnwork method, using graphic models for this'' 
purpose. Seheme4 shoWs die traditional approach, while Schemes 5^ 
6 and 7 preswit various teamwork niod^ 

Scheme 4. shows that 5 children (C,, Q, etc), under die eye of die 
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teacher (T), execute the same task (t); there is no cooperative. give- 
and-take among; them. The l^ss able child (C^) in the traSiCional ^ 
system hks no chance at all of successful participation in the task as 
a whole, but is necessarily exposed to failure. Contacts among the . 
pupils are limited to taking insttuctions issued by pnly one person, 
the teacher. ' . . 




Legend ■ 

C'Cblld . \v 
r - Teacher l\ 
t-Task 

Cj(-Less able child 
■^^ Contact / 



Schemft 4 Model of group work according to traditional ^ 
system « / 

;On the t)ther hand, we see fiom the teamwork models (Schemes 5, 
' 6 and 7) firstly, that %ociaJ contacts' <the: arrows) are richer between 
all participants. For 4;xample,. in Scheme 7, must attend to the 
teacher's instraction and at the same time attend to jPa (who is wait- 
ing for his work) as well as to Q (who is handing him his finished 
part). Secondly, we note that a 'can be a useful participant in the / 
whole task. For e^^ample^^ ia Scheme 7, might put the finished 
product into a box. Thirdly, we note that each participant not oiily 

* fulfils his-particular share of the task, but sees it as! part of the whole, 
and all other tasks (t^, to, etc) as parts of the whole as well. He is 

• particularly interested in the fiaal^tage (t^) which is the finished 
product. As a result, interest ia the whole task, as well as in each 
part, tends to rise.; " ' 

. Teamwork has importance, therefore, not only for enricliing social 
contacts but also for fostering mental concentration. 
The child who takes part in teamwork must be vigilant and ready 
^ for a large number ,of contacts with others; ^e cannot restrict his; 
-attention to his ovm 'segment of the task. He. must see what his neigh- 
bor is doing and what material he vi^iU have to deal with in a moment;^ 
' ^ *he other hand he .must pass on what -he has done to the next 
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Scheme JhChain 
g^del 



child and make, sure it is prepared for that child as well as j)osSibie. 
At the same time^ he, anticipates the result of the whole task^ whicK ■ 
requires a'^mental grasp of the complex situitioii and pf his own place. v 
in it. This, calls for an enlarged perceptual fields attention focus and! 
switchings which in a word constitutes i greater mental effort thanv 
is required by the traditional system. ,\ 
Teamwork-modelled activities favor the growth of a sense of pne's ^ 
own worths even in very severely retarded children (Cj^) who by 
working individually have litde opportunityfof experiencing success. 



Such activities are particularly beneficial for anxious and tense children 
who are excessively prone to fear of failure. When, an activity is run 



*^'^*-*^e. traditional methedj the child iccls he is biearing the entire 
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^responsibility for the task. Often such a child: is- exposed to states of 
fXtTf^tr^e tension^ waitin g for either p raise or reprimand. But when an 
■BCtivity ris run, by^^^^^^^^ psychological strain is 

, alleviated, since praise or.t>lame is addressed to the whole team. 
^In 'iSe Djry^ Gei^ we have organized activities systematically 'along 
the lines laid down above. As, mentioned earlier in this chapter, the 
teacher*s approval was displayed at every show of miitual .^d arid . 
cooperation among the pupils.^ With time^ this led to the emergence ^ 
of spontaneous cooperation in the daily doings of our pupils. In the 
next part of this chapter we present some examples which seem to . 
us to be good illustrations of these results. 



SectionJZ . - . ' 

g^^^ Center, 

Interest in the other person and adjustment to him, which is in large; 
part- due to a systematic application of teamwork methods, led in 
/time to the spontaneous emergence of a specific social structure among 
the Day Center children. In this structure,'each had some social 
/role to play : play partner; co-worker, friend, care-taker or care-object, 
or simply a passive but involved spectator. ^ , ' 
On Diagrami' 2 in Chapter 2 we have shovm the social links observed 
among our ptxpils as compared with their ment^ age and personal- 
social maturity levels. Here we present some descriptive material. 
The excerpts from our records which follow show how diversified 
and qualitatively diflferedt the social contacts cm be among children 
who not long before were labelled ^^uneducaBle"; 

■ • ; ■ ■ / ' * - ■ • ; 

. Being among a^e-mates as a source, of enjoyment 

The kind of social experience accessible to the most retarded child 
is that of being in a group of others of his "bwn age. Mere presence in 
such a group is, for such a child, a source of rich sensations and deep 
feelings, thojigh rarely exteriorized (for lack ofv speech). On occasion, 
^"-ever, these states of feeling are expressed in eloquent ways. - 
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Novembeir, 1970. 
**Rose is always aglow on Mondays. She often kisses her school 
snaock/' Rose overheard this remark by Helen to anodier teacher,, 
came oyer gesticulating, embraced Helen and kissed her. ^ 

.j November, 1971. 

Jack often changes his seat to be [nearer a group of children. When 
Rose or Jack are alone in the. Center for some reason (for example, 
whep the other pupils are out on a longer excursion than usual), 
they., grow disconsolate; Jack looks arbimd impatiently and accosts 
anyone passing by. - . . 

' , ' . ^ \ December, 197L 

*^A11 gone''. For several days Sam has kept repeating this and spread- 
ing his arms. There are only a few children now at the Center because 
of the Christmas holidays. Sam does not usually join th& group life 
openly; almost always he refuses to take part in an organized activity/ 
He dislikes moving aroimd because of his bulk and defective posture 
(one leg shorter than the other:) he likes watching from his seat by 
the wall. He likes to know what is going on. ^ 

\ . * April, 1970. 

Phil is one of the best developed mentally at the Center. At first he 
could not contact the others and to all intents and purposes did not 

• seem to need them. But^ as it soon turned out, he also Avanted the 
company of others his own age. When everyone was back after the 
Eastfer holidays^ he told us: ^^It w^ls; okey with grandpa, we wJnt for 
walks. Bijt I like school. It*s, tetter here.^' 

From his grandfather's accoimt, Phil missed the other children 
greatly and looked forwaid eagerly to returning to the Center. He 
came in wreathed in smilesy highly elated, and greeted all the children 
ceremoniously. He told the teachers he was goihg to be very good. 
Despite the greater restrictions on his freedom, Phil prefers group life 
' at the Center; , 

January, 1972. 

Charlie never makes any overtures toward the others. But jthe children 
take an interest in him and express their good-^ill. Charlie, in return, 
always smiles at every gesture of friendliness. 

, ; April, 1972. 

sitting beside Charlie and talking to him. She makes him sit 



down' and get up, leads .him everywhere by hand. CharUe submits. 
With" a smile .to all her orders. He is obviously very pleased over the 
interest shown in- him. / ' 

Liza is often aggressive toward the oth|r children. With Charlie, ■ , 
though, she is gentle and even-delicate in her ways. . 

Helping^ the weaker ones 

The presence of weaker children, less able physically, is often a stim- 
ulus evokiae .assistance from the more sMlful pupils. 

* • October, 1970. 

For ^the first time -Phir spontaneously offers to help another child: 
he helps Lem go down the stairs. - 

■ October, 1971. 

Alice looks after Dick. It is very obvious that Alice singles him out 
for specidl attentions. She ties his bib around his necJs, helps him get 
dressed and undressed. She strokes and kisses his forehead. But 
she is severe with hiin, too. Today after Dick had scratched Liza, 
Christine (the teacher) asked Alice whom she liked best.. When Alice 
did-not point to Dick, Christine ^sked in great surprise, "Don't, 
.you like Dick?" "Liza cry— Dick hit 'er", said Alice very disapprov- 
ingly. Her preference for Dick was gone for a while. Today she 
chose not to favor him. .. 
Alice's attitude to Dick is one of many examples that could be given 
of more able children ministering to younger and weaker ones. It 
is"* also worthy of note that our pupils often are attracted to small . 
children, either their" younger siblings or the children of our Center's 

r^^^- . . . : _ Aptil,197L 

Ted likes babies. He approaches them, looks at them as if at a toy, 
and touches them gently with his finger-tips. Today, after w.atchii^g 
a small child, he asked for some money. When asked what for, he 
smiled ever so sweetly, pointed to the child and said, "Buy". 

, June,, 1971. 

Johnnie played ball today with a litde boy he met in the park. Johnnie 
is a big strapping fellow, temperamental. and highly excitable. But 
O handed the bail to" the little boy very gently, knowing full well 
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he was playing with a younger and wjsaker child. This required 
controlling his strength and normal energy. The two played together 
this, way f6r about 10 minutes. . \' 

Grasping ftl^ sodal situii^tion 

Evidence that our pupils feel empathy wiih others and grasp the social 
situation is contained in the following observations. 

November, 1970. 

Harry, has just been to the dentist's. He becomes the centre of.general 
concern by the staff, whereupon both Ted and Peggy develop ^^tooth- 
aches?\' ; / ; 

\ > May, 1972; 

am, who is sitting at some distance from CharHe^ keeps casting 
glances in his direction and repeating: "Upset... upset^'. The teacher 
asks him: "Wlio's upset, Sam?'' He. answers, "Sam upsets "Why?'' 
"Charlie burn hand", is his reply. 

November, 1969. 

Johnnie keeps squirming in his'^'chair at the table. Finally he jams my 
' leg between the chair and table leg.. As a measure agreed on be- 
forehand with the other staff members. I put on a very upset expression 
and have the nurse bandage my leg. Most of the children flock around 
to^ see, and show concern over the "accident". Johnnie is upset, too, 
and even grows pale, begging^my pardon with gestures and pleading 
eyes. He takes iny arrn and helipTs me into the office. He understands* 
the situation and helps as much as he can. 

Mutual assistajice and solidarity / " • 

^ September, 1972. 

Francie (wlio is deaf) is confronted with a task beyond her powers 
during rhythmics. She is to distinguish between the sounds of differ- 
ent instruments outside her viSuaLfield. Duplicates of these instru- 
ments are lying in front of her. She is to point to the.one she has just 
heard played. She looks ^as if she were listening carefully, but is 
trying to see which instrument the instructor is holding. When all 
attempts fail, she fixes her eyes upon Alice and in rapid succession 
points to the two instruments before her. Alice's reaction is instan- 
O s 3 she- nods her head each time Francie touches the right in- 
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strument. This exchange of inforffiation is so discreet and rapid that 
-iCone didn't know that Francie is deaf, one.would not guess it from . 
her responses. . ^ . . T March, 1971: J 

Francie, usuaUy the first pupil to arrive at the Center, always waits for 
Alice Today she sees Alice- arriving with a heavy parcel in her arms.. 
Francis runs dov^n the- steps into the yard and helps her friend carry 
the parcel upstairs. February, 1972. 

The whole school is leaving on an excursion. As it turns out, there is 
one place short jn the car and - unfSrtunately - it is decided for 
Johnnie, the most mature of the group, to stay behind. But Francie, 
AUce^Phil, Billy and Jerry all begin to beg the teacher to let Johnnie 

come. ' , TT ■ 

So of course Johnnie comes, despite the tight fit m. the car. He is 
yery pleased at this turn of events arid so is everybody else, as wit- 
nessed by the laughter and merrymaking. Johnnie himself greetsevery- 
body as if he has been away for a long time. , 
This shows how much the children are used to "being together, how 
they feel they belong in a unified group. , • 

June, 1972. 

Slices of cake ar^^eing served." Jerry is overlooked as he is sitting 
apart from- the others. First Francie, then Johnnie, notice hun and 
begin pointing him out significantly. „ 

May, 1972. 

Johnnie is always slow getting dressed despite every urging. Today, 
I was slowly getting ready to leave with Harry, Billy and Liza, tiza, 
who was holding my hand, kept turning around and calling,^ Come 
on Johnnie" and- "Hurry up". The others stayed with Johnnie, 
^ Frahcie hiding him his clothes, Alice and Jerry helpmg to tie his 
" laces. Johnnie started to move a Uttle faster, and soon all four caught 
up to us together. . t ' • 

The profoundly retided children ' (Group I) also display some 
forms of mutual assistance, as the following .observations show.^^ 
. , May, 1971. 

k is carrying out several instructions that demand effort and 
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concehtration; he is collecting play materials and carrying thcifi to 
their places in tHe cupboard. He picks up Rose's apron and hands 
it to her, ' 

December^ 1972. 

Jack goes over to Rose and hands her a gramophone record whick 
he picked up from another table. Nowadays Jack jfrequently oflFers 
an adult or another child some object or toy. Before^ he used to 
throw a nything he had in his ihand down oia the floor. 



Displaying tact and good scanners 

As mutual . contacts j^eW in frequency^ we noted certiin 'signs of 
tact^lness and evea gallantry toward the teachers. Typical of this 
is Harry's grasp of a situation "in company^^ as the excerpt below 
. illustrates. ^ 

June, 1972, 

We had entered a sidewalk cafe for lemonade .and ^biscuits. Each 
had received one biscuit. After Harry had eaten his, he reached, to 
the plate for another; one, I said, "That's Ghristine^s biscuit. Leave 
it for her*\ Again Harry reached out for it and I spoke sharply. But 
Harry just picked. it up, saying, 'Take to Christine'?, Sure enough, 
he tppk it to Christine (the other teacher) who was sitting at an ad- 
joiiiing table. . * ; ^ * \ 

- October,.- 1971, 

We had^ all^ sat down at the dinner-table. The children had already 
received then plates and were starting to eat. I alone had no plate 
of food. I covered my eyes with rtly hands as if crying. Billy rose , at 
once to his feet and rushed to tfie kitchen, Francie aftet him. Alice^ 
bemused, began to look aro'und and stopped eating, Billy and Francie 
(both deaf children) brought the teacher's assistant from the' kitchen 
and showed the missing dinner-plate. AU ^were very concemed3 and 
refrained 'from eating until I had received my dinner, 

June, 1972. ; 

Usually the bus we take is crowded. The children are quick to note 
when a seat is freed, and point it out to the teacher or to each other 
with the idea of someone taking it, ustially 'the teacher. Politeness to 
""^iclic^. carries over to strangers as W4Pll, Often if the children 
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see an* elderly person in the bus, they inquire if they should give up 
their places. ^ 

Liza is talking steadily to AUcc. Johnnie places Jerry on his Jap a^d 
^'talks'' to him, too. But when Liza's chatter goes on too long, Johnnie , 
places a finger on his lips in a gesture to be quiet. Since Liza pays no 
attention, Johnnie waves a finger at her threateningly, at the same 
tune putring his finger again on his lips..- 

Initiating collective play '^i 

January, 1970. 

Johnnie, (who is deaf) began the game. You could call it a TV in- ^ 
' terview. He holds one end of the skipping rope to his lips and '''says'', 
something, holding the other end to the mouths of different children 
seated on the bench. • 
Of greatest interest to ns are those games and play contacts involving 
the profoundly retarded pupils of Group L 

November, 1970; * 
Ted (Group I child) is constructing something together with Jcrty, 
one of the most clever pupils in our Center. This is not an uncommon 

sight. - \ 

October, 197L r 

Liza' often plays wititi Jack and Charlie (Group I pupils). Today she 
got j^ck to move over to the tabfe anjl sit up straight in a chair; / 
now she teaches him how to clap his hands. She takes his huge hands, 
which demand? considerable effort, and brings them .together in. 
a clap. If the clap is not as loud as she wants, she repeate the action. 
If it is a good clap, Liza kisses Jack- 
May, 197L 

Alice is seem running around the yard, catchiQg»Billy and hitting him . 
with a twig. You could not call this aggressive behavior. It looks 
more as if Alice were chaliengiag Billy to play with her. 

• Work in pairs at various activities organized by the teacher has also 
inspired spontaneous parmership play. 
• . « ^ . April, 1972. 

Yesterday, Francie and I put together a mosaic puzzle, pressing 
,v™-^,^sly colored thumb tacks into a spebial board. Francie put in 



one. tack, tnen I anorfier> and so on^ turn and turn atx)Ut. Today 
Francie and Jerry starlcd to play the same way. First Frahde put in 
a taidk, tjbien Jerry, The initiator of the game was of course Francie. 

- ■• ;^ ■ /-Mayi im^:' 

Johnme arid Francie ^e seated across firom each other at the table, 
^ach working on mosaic patterns* Johnnie works jSrst on a floral 
des^ign^ then on a traffic-light dra^vinjg;, Francle imitates him and 
reproduces his pattern on her board. ^ 

V Mayi 1972, 

In a ftee period Francie starts a ^me. She plays with Jerry, roUirig 
a ball to him uqider chairs that serve as gates, "Hien she gets Jenry to 
help her place the chairs in various positions, Jerry follows heir lead* 

, May, im 

Phil begins a game with Jerry. It is a game for tvvo flayers, each 
throwing 'to the otHet simulmneously a big plush block. Fhil caUs 
out **HopP and they both throw to each other. They are much amused 
by this game and play it for about 10 minutes* 

j%s$^sting one another at work 

February, l?7tr 

Harrj^saws lumber into small pubes, the teacher holding the wood 
for jhiim. She leaves him for a moment.to settle a dispute between 
Phil and Li2:a. Johnnie seizes .Ae opponunity to tak^ the teacher^s 
place. He has been observing how Harry is working.^How he holds 
the piece of lumber firm and straight until it is cut \jp'into cubes; ^ 
then bands Harry the next piece to cut The whole ifimc he '^talks' 
away** to Harry as if to instruct him how to do this* ItJa^^ry smiles 
calmly, unlike his usual reaction when he is distmrbed at jhis work* 
He accepts Jojinrue as his assistant (See ^Tainting cubes?^ ifor fuller 
description). " 

1971* 

Alice> Frande.and Johnnie are all dirce stirring a cake* Alice 
Ffancie hold the^bowl, each on one side, and Johnme mixes the battca^ 
d large wooden spooru Her is a strong boy and the job is easy. 



He keeps **telUflg'' the.giris by gesture to hold oa tighter to tiie bowl. 
Aule takes hei- han4 olf altogether, Johnnie gestures at her to keep 
m holding it for him. The teacher intervenes and changes their 
roles. Now Johsmie holds the bowl while AHce docs the misiog; 
tfjen Frahcie has a tum; Johany,a boybut^ widi life and imtia- 
ti¥C soon tires of an activity csdling for eoncentniiioa and immobility. 
Pha^^ «to his place, but neither m he carry out this task foe long. 
All the children, to varying exienSv^ve a hand at this task. 

■ - , M ay, 1971. 

Jerry was cutting picture? mi of a children's magazine. This is his 
favorite cccupaiion. Altca was taking his cut-outs and pasting thsm 
on a cardboard. Harfy was no^v free' after finishing another fob and 
% asked him to cut out soms! pictures tao* handing him some maga- 
zines and a pair of scissors. Johnnie sat down beside ns; he had been 
\watching Jerry and Mice at work. Now he went and got a brush and 
■■ ■ pb\ of paste from the cupboard, and asked for a card, -He wanted to 
do i^at Alice and Jerry were doing. * • , 

. \ ■ " ■ ' ■ Junej 1972.-* 

' I asked Jewy w em 4«t some aarr6w straps of tissue paper needed 
. " for the job 'ive were doing, Jerry took the tissue-paper and scisso'iES, 
and tried to Wrry out die Instruction. But he ""did not have much 
success. Jetty (kho doss not speak) gestured to FifnciejahdaMm*- 
^- . Francie held" ffie"l&sue paper for Mm while he cut. Jerry %Kplaitted' 
-something to -France. They kept exehafiging smiles; throughout. 

-> mencver something new happens at the Center, every pupil, is. 
■ " imerested, and joins in: sponianeit>u%. An iEusiration of this follows: 

.■ ; Novembers 197L 

I was,basy hanging up'&ome hooks for towels in the bathroom, and 
" • -was looking for some .in a drawer. During ihc search Jerry Joined iff.'- 
, ' ■ He handed me a hammer. Then Johnnie and Fraiicfe came along,. 

Thtf^T held the nails and tools. I signed to Johnnie to bring me die 
' screw-driver and pliers, which he did. Ftaneie i^ off ^ot a asui while 

Johnnie Avorkcd on extracting =some nails froroi,*! %v?ill Tom ame 

ijto the bathroom and attentively watched m at work. Then he 
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h^pcd pull i^me m% ^f. tfie waM. Did? als^s qpe to what ' 
•'was hsip|>a2tog, .. - - 

fading m oppmmky to da someib^g ii$eM. Afer the joals 
'msr'FraMe bTOgfet hm towdto Jmng ijip. Later^ she «^agtit Chiribtine^ 
Mse tod »cl feTOgM^er iM^'thj^ tothjrt^ to show her what 

». ■ •■• 

w^^mibg. 'Whm the mw school (1W1«2) op<med, &. was 

WMIe aduli hi^tp mntd^ ml 'fee t^^y fMmmii^dj it mM be; cut 
dmm to i miaimiiamj, f%r£m mmplf^ -m Mummg md fecmg boom* 
fe- fecf^ tfee ptupils sdoB. learned^ to^mamge. Th^ al!edr<Ja'':Sfey 

Mw piiiipiili k^'GOTp II d@ noi the t'^hm*.hslp m^^is^g. 

' ©romp iS^ii2pJfe.;wij^m'p saissdwich^. mtk vm gdbg 
'-^wlL ' Mm 5tad Jer^ jpfed'rf^ the CTCumbm. Lfe Md 

WTm^kl Bm^ m btiittsrM tte br^d aeid rolls. Dick slicM the 
mAkhd. J^nf cmn^ m^mng as I smed geitaioig th^ drSig&s 
t^dfJu^ my^d'- md me ttewghout Late the chMdm 

br0ti!|hi.iih^ .mbp^ th^ Bugmt^hovd md the spaoss to ih^-ttablel; 
; Jej^is^_^tf'to adi stipr 10 ^^^^^ 
ife-rf wmed to eat shs ^MmA^ as so^m as-Aey mades : 
did mi imdmtoid them had 10 be mm^ for everjbcdyo He 
tokol Mihappy whea scoM©d bast did mt muck the padwiches 
ag^Iiti^ ., , ' ■ 

The ©Mirai off^^d ife.saadwidics m odii^ &sfc Hum'they 
« dowm C0 &e feast. Twe ©f &e mo^^ fesdi^ chlldxt^ O^i^a and 
Joto^e) were uhmit itet day* so ths mood was reBrod^ .H^ ^ 
• Fimde^ Jmy aad Dki sat qmHf s^tisg and d&ktog* Fof ,.' 
•pm ®f tike i^e titey wem tefii .oia their cm, Wim Itmmsdi^ ' 
were sitttog peaaeMy at tihe tabK Afta:*ard ifliigr deaaed tip by 
ih.emfdye$p 

Iifflsch' they sttt wofk getdsg dresaM fer oiidooi«i Er^de- 



Bick a haod wiA his boots burcould not cope with the^cesy 
ImiwhUc Ha«y had the idea to dusrthe doorp. Bto pbl^^^ 
luafi liy the teid and led Mm to Did? who needed heip W ^ ^( 
kces. " . ■ ■ ■ ■ :. ■ . I 

C^nffijoittg present activities with those 3 yeaw ago, we aoie Aat 
the chadren are bodi more efSdsnt about their work and ittojte md©- 
pend^t The teacha's share is reduced to the odd instnfction ^ 
to ^eral supeivMoo. To a considerable de^tse our pupMs arctic 
to orramize their wotk and -play. J' ' . . ,^ 

It is ^Irth noting that the number of aggressive behaviors have 
dimiiiished. Morwer, the diiidrea began to solve thcffi conflicts 
"by iheaiselv<«.'"' . '- . . 

Res«fl^coKaictswlthok adult istervcatiott 

m Meks Jerry, who cries. Johanie luhs to Je«y,and starts tp com- 

foit him, TiJCtt Francis sits beside the injured one and begins to 

euddie him and stroke his head- Meanwhile, Johnnie greatly worked 

UP, tries m moastmct the event. He signals to Jerry, enqiuiring . 

fl^ethcr Phfl kidaid Urn and if lus kg hurss. Jeny bepns to sob all 

the more. The cblldrea cluster around Phil with threateauig g^tures. 

■fm is worried^ is mo^ cjSicerned over his playmate* attitude to 

over the teacher's reptsaaad, Ocduiaray he shows no penitence wh^ 

scoldedj either he fails , to react or lau^ it off. Now, confronted by 

gmeral indigoatlen, he grasps that lua bdsavior had been at iault. 

For a longtime he sits ih silence. ^ „ -: 

October, J.S72. 

PMl agaitt disturbs tlie peace, but this time m chitdrcn really fix 
hiaJ/rhcypushMmmdertheiabte,shovetheiableag^mt the wall, 

and sit on chaiis around the table so as to prevent PhU torn crawling 
out. They are Jotoni*^ ^laacie, Alice and Jerry. ITie initiator of the 
■ move; is ' Johmie. - , .. . . ; ' 

Bevclo^iiig frlca^sMp* 

Friendships between pupils pl^, a latie role in «heir f?es. Ea^ 
O idship has a different quaUty;Ma^s attitude to Dick, has alfeady 



bem^ menUijiied' AnoA^^ is the,/comradeship between the ^ 

sxrtall slight Bt^Jcrry md the tall lanlqr Harry, Of this pair, ate for-: \ 
jnet\is the one to^t^e m ^ 

. ' " October, 1971. 

Harry is a litUe «lo$e^ in this world. He is totally incapable of defend- 
ing Mmself against aggressive atmcfcs from others. On his ov^Jeocy 
started to take hhu in charge* Wxtn we are out on a walk, Jerry 
takes ]Harry*s h^d/ He is the one to look around before crc^smg 
.a $treet> and to puU Harry along faster when a car approaches. He 
duties Harry when he does not approve of -^the latter*s behavior, it 
ariyoneixies,to harm Harry, Jferry yells at him or calls for the teacher's 
aid* ' . 

It canned be said with certainty what factors determine this friendship. 
Perhaps Harry's height and potential physical strength give Jerry the 
sense of security and power he himself ladcsV ' . 

' ' May, 1970* 

Sam has singled' out Peter md lixa* But of the two Sam is most 
attached to Peter^ of whom he is passionately fond;He sits motionless 
for hours, looking admiringly.at Peter while the latter does nothing but 
sitplacidly. Sam will not move from his seat without Peter. 

. » / December, 1971. 

Sam rdlised to carry. out a test ^sk set by the psychologtst. To 
change Sam^s mood, Peter is brought into the ofHce: In the Jatter's 
presence Sam performs all the tests rapidly and efScientiy, 

The above documentation consdtutcs evidence that the daily life of 
severely retarded children can be rich and diversified, full of novel 
experiences, coi^icts, enjoyments, up$ht$ and readjustments ~ all ^ 
' of which are Unked to their sense of belonging, to a Hying social 
organism* 

■ • ■ ^ • ' ■ 
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. Developing 

. ye^ba^^^ 
^ . - Communication 

by Cecylia Dobrowokka and Banna Olechnomcz 

Unquestionably the task of teaclung the xetarded chHd to use language 
is I extremely important one. Yet one "^^^ 
the fact- that speaking is not in itself a teaching goaj but is only a 
means tovvard th. maxim^ development of the child's social p«-. 
sonaUty. Let us consider the main functions Served by speech. 

Speech as a form of social pontact 

In the course. 9f any child's growth, whether normal or^^ 
there are sever^ siiccessiveli emerging forms of social contact^ First 
^f all, the child seeks the presence and proximity of a sopal pame^^ 
Then' non-verbal emotional communication develops, such as smile 
Sr^is, interest in and-gradual comprehension of facid expressi^^^ 

^^rfortier development of the individual, this form becomes more 
reined and elaborated. Thirdly, non-verbal coftmiumcauon devdops 

. Sough the medium of objects : the child offers solneone somethm| 
it out, gives and takes -it back again, mamp^ates^it together 
5 a^oL. Only as non-verbal communication exp^ds do^ die 
Iedarisetbnseanew,richerformofcommumcation,Aatoflan^^^^^^ 

?t should never be lost from view that the non-speakmg child ^ho 
L Soped good tools- for non-verbal communication can live 
■ .tong cnhSs as practic^^^^ a' fbU-fledged' member of society. On Ae 
. Siand, the child who speaks but is unable to rn^ -o^^ 
social ^comicts is. difficult and ^aladjusted, uneqmpped to share 
narmoniouslv in the life arouBy. * _ 

SSH-bal communication should, therefore, always st^t from 
. non-v^bal forms of social communication, and retam 

Q e connectioawiththem* , 
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Key words indicating progress toward social person- 
ality development \ 

Th^ tise of verba], symbols is closely connected witfl the development 
of social personahty. Without goings deeply into tins subject, let us 
lin^t ourselves to pointing but the significance of a|few key words 
w%p' use show^ that the child is making successive steps in perso-R- 
L _alit3^ developme^^^^^^^ shoifld be stressed that the rhild'$ use of key 
wbrds has ^eater significance for his development than a large vocabu- 
lary and fluency of repetitibcu These key wo^s are ^-y-y'--^-^ 
"Mbibmy^'y which indicates that the chdld is expressmg his want 
and addressing' them to a given person whom, he is able to single 

out from all others: * ' --J'^ . 

■■■■ . • . ^ ■■ ^- - ..• ■'. . /\ " 

''no'?, which means tiat the cM^^ reached the stage when ^he no; 
longer opposes the adult as the infant does — by physical resistance/ 
agitating, grabbing, and so on, but in a socially acceptable verbal 
manner^ 

or "I do it'* (or equivalents), which indicate that the child has 
attained a rudiment^ notion of his own separateness and identity, 
^ He is now capable of feeling that his worth depends not only on 
aflfeGtioh and praise from others but also upon his own enterprise 
.-{see examples in Chapte ^ 

^^es^', which signifies ±at the child is no longer passively submitting 
to adult will bufis capable of complying voluntarily through reason- 
ing based on comprehension. It is to be borne in mind ^ that the 
. maturity to say '"yes" with understanding must always be preceded 
by the ability to say "no" ' . . 

'5we (us)", signifying that the chifcl has gained the ability to see himself 
as a social partner with others, and has grown put of the stage of 
egocentrism in which all events were referred to his own person and 
wishes. This is fi word 'yery rarely used by the severely retarded al- 
though the concept is surely accessible to them. The Day Center's 
pupils have not attained the mental maturity fiecessary to use the 
form and concept '"we (us)", yet we have been able to educate them in 
the direction of lessened egocentrism, ; 
Here, as 'illustration, is a conversation during which the child's 
is dnected not to his own person but to other children. 
ERJC .>v;^ 



Teacher: 




Children: 
Teacher: 

Ricky: 

Teacher: 

Alice: 



' February, 1970. ' 

I saw Frank help the others get undressed. ' 
for gym. I was proud of him. Does anybody 
else know how to help? . 
' Francie tidies up^ sets the tabl^. . . 
Alice wash^Eddie. _ ^ 
Tell us how you help at home. 
Helps. 

Harry washes the floor and then he waxes 

it . H^ carries heavy parcels * for his 

mommy. What can Jim do? 
. Clean jap. V . 

Jim can sweep very well^ and place the 

tables. Now what can' Johimie do? 

Johnnie he ^ive spoons, he wipe tables. 
—TeUrmer^wbich of our children need help? 

Eddie, , o , , 



We see from the above conversation^ that most of the children 
not speaking about themselves. Phil speaks about I^ie, AUce about 
Eddie; Ricky about Johnnie. 

Speech as a to^ - 

It should be stressed that, even where the child has a very poor 
repertory of words and concepts, the abiHty to commumcate by 
means of words has an extremely favorable effect on harmomous m- 
teractioh with others. If a child cannot putinto words his experiences, 
- 'needs andidesiresx he-uses ^esture__and mimicry which may . not be 



: ■ :€«=«i,cc. of d^ildrcn v^rc noted by the tc.chcr .3 .ccuratcly as pos=^bl= '^^''''^Zr^^^a'^X't 
■ tonve«.tlo'n. The English trimjUtion is' of counc an .pproxim.tion.1t vi intcndcd to rcScc t, fof « 
s pSSc v^u^ lSd, ^dcharicteristic of ,p«ch retardation. The following convcnuom were 

adopted for tmnslation: ^ * , ^ ,f . rJ^. 

\ - Norm.! .pcech (repr«cnt=d only by Phil) i» noted by sUnd^rd English ,. . 

2 - utterance, produced with dS(culty (halting, delayed, indistinct speech) breaks are .nd.ca.ed 
by *dM(iei, and words .re broken by hyphenltion of .yUables. , j • ' „„, „,„rch 

3 -nTudUatary grammar is translated, according to.differentiauons found m recent research 
O »»! on English developmental gramntar. 

iffllfflffflllHilH ? I 
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imd^rstood. When the adult fails to make a correct guess at what is 
preoccupying the chiid^ it may lead to an outburst of anger or desper- 
ation. These in turn meet with reproof or punishment, contributing 
to mounting tension and leading to the next emotional outburst* 
This forms a pattern which ^frequently underUes severe behavioral 
disorders;, difficult & uproot later. The child who is capable of express- 
ing his wants in words .is less 'exposed to this type of situation. Re- 
search findings on the norrnal infant have shown that imcontrolled 
emotional outbursts begin to diminish when speech emerges. 
Here is a record of a conversation in which words w.Qjre intentionally 
used by the' child to transmit his desires. ; 

: " ■ \ . November, 1971. 

Harry has just returned to the Day Center after a holiday break and 
as trying to share his experience^ with someone. 
■jTeacher: / Where did you go^ Harry? 

Harry: . * Pomiechowek. In a bus. . " 



Teacher: 
Harry.: 

Teacher: 

Harry: 
Teacher: 
Iffarry: 
Teacher: 

Harry: 

Harry is dominated 
^ smToundings 
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And would you like to gip back there again, 
Harry? 

No. Won't go back. Doe:sn't like it., (Harry 
always refers to himself in the third person 
singular). 

Why don't you want to go back there, 
Harry? \ 
'Co2 they hit. 

Who hit you? . 
Jennie. Come back in^a bus. Won't go back. 
O. K.j llarry, you won't go back there. 
. again. You're staying right here with usi 
Here the children don't ever hit you. 
Here, school. Mommy come* Won't * go 
back. — * f " 

by anxiety feelings. He is particularly distressed 
and with tmknown situations. Despite his primi- 



tive speech :fonns, he is iully intelligible about his desire to remain - . 
lA the Day Center's familiar sm-foundings and under his mother s, , 
. care at home. ■ - . 
Speech as a means to express emotionafl states 

At every level of human development there exists a need to express^ . 
communicate; or exteriorize one's inner experiences and emouonal ■ 
states. Even the baby exteriorizes his feelings, most often m a gener- 
alized manaer through chaotic motor activiW, inarticulated vocahz- 
ing, laughter and crying, later through aggressive outbursts as welL 
Such forms for release of emotional tension are tolerated and accepted 
within limits in the infant and smaU child, but in the^mentally retard- 
ed school-age child they are looked on as abnormal and wild ways 
orhehaving. They evoke disapproval and lead to rejection ot the . 
child at the very moment 'when he most specifiCaUy needs human 
contact and understanding. , ■ ^ , . - = 

■ It is therefore important for backward cliildren to. have the opportu-. 
nity to express their inner experiences through various m^; ' 
movement, dance, song, drawing, free play - and through verbah-^ 

zation as well; ' • .• . . , . . • ; 

The teachmg- program should include the kind of activities that not 
only presents patterns for the child to reproduce but also permits , 
hltn a dertain leeway to select his own means of expression, for emo, 
j&nal tensions. This approach is known as the projective method 
During such activities the child .projects his feelings into what he 
does. For instance, he chooses bright colors when he is m a.cheerful 
. mood, or duU cplors when he is feeling unhappj^ (sec as an example . 
Plate I> Or he selects a topic for drawing which relates to his momen- 
tly preoccupation. Both the need and ability to give free expression 

■ to one's experiences, in some forin or other, preprue the way for 

verbal expression. j 
Certain outdated textbooks tell us that the mentally retarde'd person 

■ is only capable of passive and mechanical reproductions of the simple 
acts- taught him. This is unttue; at all levels t,f human development 
the mdividual possesses the capacity tQ.expfess his experiences'spon- 

taneously and in his own fashion. _ . \„ 

' O , ^lse words as li^mes of his own and others' feelmgs,. just as to 
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express them through movemetit or drawing, helps the child to 
experience them in a more controlled, Jess impulsive, way. AiFter all 
it is better when the child says: "Fmrafraid^ than when, he runs, 
away howling. It is better for him to say: "I love you"% than to keep ' 
embracing. Therefore our verbal teaching program includes con- 
versations that name'^aflFective states: Spontaneous utterances from 
the children on -this aspect^ are always reinforced by the teacher's 
show oP interest. ' 



Teacher: 



' ^^Mpmmy" : 

J^Susie?^: 

Teacher: 
i?hil: ' 

Alice: 

Teacher! 

''Susie": , . 
Teacher: 
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The story of Susie's ^adventure 
January, 1971. 

Listen. Today Fnr going to tell you a very 
interesting story. (She holds up two pupr • 
pets, one small and one large). Look; The big 
lady is the Mommy and here is her little 
girl. The Uttle girl's name is Susie. Mommy 
and Susie are going to the store to shop. 
. Susie, let's go shopping. We'll buy some 
decorations for our Christmas Tree. 
Oh, oh! Yes, yesj^We^ll buy lots of Christ- 
mas things! (She.hops about and laughs), 
^^binr Slisie^doiiig>Js^sh^ happy ? 

She's going out with her Mommy. She's- 
feeling good. 

... She laughing, - - 

Now Mommy and Susie are walking along 
the street. Here are the shop windows full 
of lovely toy's. -Susie wants to stop 'kfid 
lo5k at them all. 

^ Oh! Oh! Look at the dollies — and the 
big red .balls! Buy me one. Mommy. 

Susie runs to the shop windows and looks 
at everything. But her Mommy goes on 
ahead... Then Susie looka around, and her 
^ ^ Mommy isn't there. 



Where's my Mommy? I can'^t find niy 
Mommy! * , / 

Well, how is Susie feeling now? Is she 
still feeling good? < ^ 
: No. She's Telling bad now.' ■ 

- She cry-ing. J \ 
■ . No... Mommy... (Mommy isn't there). . . 

1^ Look, Ernie came and helped Susie cross 
\ ' ov^T the street. See, here is her Mpmmy. • 
V ' . Here's my Mommy (She jimips about, 
laughs and hugs her Mommy). 
- Marry, is Susie crying now? 
' ' No. ■ . J 

^ She's laughing because she foxmd her 

Mommy. , 
Dey kissing. 

And her Mommy is glad too' She feels very 
happy. Now she and Susie have gone into 
^ ' the store. They are buying some Christmas 

' Tree decorations. / 

' March/ 1971. 

At dinnertime the teacher, Mary, tells the chUdren she Is very hungry 
and is going to cry if she does not get her dinner ri^t away (she cov- 
ers her eyes with her hands) 



^^Susie": 

Teacher: 

Phil: 
Alice: 
Ernie: 

Teacher : 

^-^^Susie": 

Teacher: 
Harry:" 
Phil: 

Eddie: 
Teacher: 



BiUy: 
Alice 



Francie: 



All 



(Huns to another teacher, violently gestic- 
nlates, insists on help.)- 
(Very upset, nms to the teacher's assistant): 
Halinka. Dinner, teacher. She cry-ing, 

(Runs to find a plate and ja fork,, brings 
the dinner 'plate, sets it down before -the 
teacher, smiling with pleasure). . • - 
Look — teacher — dinner. . 



wSecond teacher: 


What was the matter .with Mary? 


Phil: 


She criedj she was hungry. 


Seeond teacher: 


And now — she isn't crVing any more? 


*Alice: . 


No. smil-iner 


Second teacher : ' 


That was very njice of you children to get 




Mary's dinner for her. See how happy she 




feels now, how pleased she is. 


,The following are instances of spontaneous expressions of emotional 


states and the children's 


interpretations of their causes. 




January, 1971. 


Teacher: 


Alicp'*? o^nirny to tpll hq' wV»at cli/» A\A loct- 

i^i^^ o LU LCll Uo WIlaL UlU. Idol. 




Sunday. ' . ^ 


Alice: ' 


Tee-vee. " . . ^ 


Teacher: 


Tell us again^j more clearly: I watched... 


Alice: 


Watched TV. .Li'l girl dere, ^ 


Teacher: 


And what was. that little girl doing ?" 


Alice: . 


She sit-ting in woods -~t Mommy all gone. 


Teacher: 


The little girl- was sitting all alone in the 




. woods. And what was she doing? 


Alice: 


Alone — she cry. . 


Teacher: ^ ' 


Why was she crying? 


Alice: 


Mommy gone — she 'fraid. 


Teacher : 


The little gurl had lost her Mommy! And 




tl^ien what happened? ^ 


(Alice makes it 'dear that the little girl re.tumed tocher home). 


Teacher: c 


So the litde girl got back home again. And 




wa§ she happy then? " 



Alice; \/ Yes, she smile, she go to sleep, 

. , January, 1971, 

Teacher (showing a doll): Tell me, Peggy, what's 

^0 " * . . this? 



Peggy 
Teacher: 

Teacher: 
Peggy 



Teacher: 
Peggy 

. Teacher r 
^ 5*eggy* 



(grasping the doll la delight): Ohl Nk6, 

*di$ (dress). ' ' . 

So you like this dolL ^ 

yeh> dolly pretty: * 

• * . » 

Aod now let's put the doll to bed. 
(putting the doll to jbed and coyering her 
with % blan^fct): Sleep — -a... 8...:a.... 
(aooning). . ~ 
Now take the dolly iiAo the ottier room, 
putting her arms around the , teacher's 
neck): No. 

Now isn't the time for kissing, Peggy. 
We're talking about the doll now. ; 

Me love. 



^Speech as a tool for thinldng and doing 

In the first period of life, the sole available way to acquire knowledge 

Snlv'^adklv does an internal image of the object take sh^e. When 
S^^^pprnt^^^ is capable of performing certain ^Uons by 
SSnSen?' Fot instan^^^^ to throw a block .n^o 

kZrSning tvvo holes, one smaller and the other larger, he no^ 
loScr^rfo?^^^ -don by trial and error In -ad he c^^ 
;Z the size of the block with the si^es of the tsvo holes .^d h^ 
tosses the block directly into the m^^^^op.^ At a t U ^ 
stage of conceptual development, , tSTmS^^^^^^ 

at Ae block and the hole. Nor does he need ^ ^^^^^ 
ohiects since ihey are replaced by verbal symbols. For instance^ lie 
^ cSreSy ^^er the question: «Can you put a btock mto a hok 
ZtTSler than the block?' He can do s.> without loohng at 

t7^Z^<^ mentally retarded cannot reach the stage of 
O *^ .159 
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'ment fe alw^ aided by making connections between Ms omx activity 
and wbrds describing it ' 

Itf our verbal teadiujg program, verbs ^lave a large part. They are 
aJ«?ay£a.ught diimng the 

„ BaJang cooki<»^* 

' • March, 1971. 

The teacher shows the children the- in|redients for cooMe-making. 

Teacher; Tell me* what did I bring today? ^ 

The children rccoipiize and name the items. . 
Etaie: ■ Sug,. fla-wa 

^''^V You went and bought some fionr and* some 

Teadiec : ; . are we going to make with them? 

Emic: ' Coo-kie. - . 

We 551^ going to bake cooMes. 
• Coolc... * 
Cook-ie. ' . 

(/howing an egg): What's this? 

We*rc going to break the -^ open. 

Egg-rbr«3dJ. 

■ What else do we have to put into our 
cookies? 

Butter— put hx, 
. (Deaf — shows by gesture that she intends 
to cream the butter and sugar.) 
Put butter in. 

Put ixx butter for cookie to taste good. 
Now .everything is ready. We're going to 



Phil: 
AUcc; • 
Bob: 

Teacher 
Miih. 

Teathfer: 
Alice: 

Bob: 
1PM: 
Teacher: 
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Mix tkc deagk 



Bob: 



iS^> X*m good at mmBg* 

Itobj mU us wli^t yott*re dolssg* 
^^«isg cookie. 



Fmde takes a riimMer 
Emiei 



Teacher: 



Teachers 
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by gestux^ ' wMt shpuld bQ dop^.0m^ 
md shews how to cut out.a coolde wllh it* 

Looki what is Rrande dofag? 
She*s aai&ig o« cooids^'with. the glass* 

^ Me raok-ie* ^ - - ■ ' 
3&ttie*s gofag to oit some coolies. Tell 

llmf^ wl^t% Ernie goiflg to do? 
Cut cookite. 

AM mw the cooSdei are M i«ady. Aficc% 
gokg m tdU m what lo' do with them «ow* - 
Bake coc^Me* 

October^ 1:971. 

Alice * md Ernie* and Fhll fet^ bcox 
shoppiiago L^fs se^ what tij^y feoyj^t for . 
iss» ■ 

Dat ^ifitijBg apples).; 
Ali<^ tett jisjfeS^sj you wate,. 

0 boE^t thm md you pistd for thoaio r 



iM cMIdreis tegfet some 

Wj^om'mll lake oaeappk and ^1 it — 
■ — wiy^ vmy t^tBsEy~as3d ihe^ we'll 

we ma m ptd apples ^i^idi? 

Jofemfe^s gmsg ®ut tile feaivo^. 

Mmv e^^rybsdy kmows .wte to d© and so 

(Stows fey gesiPtiire i&il Is mfeslng a plate^^^^^ 
H«y». we tev^^rf*t fsl plate. Wiaat 

. - / Oivitog f late. ' ■■ ' 

Hem — (sh^feg h0¥^* ls:p^lisg 

Gmd — m0w all the appb:^ « 
To mt np mt^ phi^^ 

C^i til np. 
Ij^i Bsb S'Sy, m% 



■ ; The ciuldftsi tidf, wp. ' _ , • ' " 

■■■ T^aelicE; ■ .And'acw,?^! tlie wotk is doae. Wliac Md 

.^m% - ■ /I bo«g^t appfe, the cMdteH/,pee1ed diem x^^^^ 

, and cut them aed aow applesauce is' ■ ■ 



M the w©acilvife described above, i^e t^^^^ 
. ■ mm m plaa tite acttwti^ (futute tease)^ to. desodbe &e aetttaV-: 
■>-^iM^ «f aciiett'CpfiBseat tease), assodatfeg, tfce- wd-wiifa tilic adticH^- 
'■■-■'md to'f^efHhp completed a^ott Opast tense). Oxdy a few of the- ; 
■ ' ■ i^u|is inwes. coiEWCidy tot dc^piee tMs thea uitcranees pro- ; 

-^M^Um^.i^t tI^.^Teib is s^ifeg itt apptopriate function, i, e„, 

to Mitate (impieteslott, pJaafiiog ^d eEcaiilon; of the task. ' 

the «b©«e sfsai»ples» dhioisK of acdwi^ made by the teacher. 

Qlhae sossveisadpm we cooducted i^dth ths piupose of proifidfag 
., ■ .-^e-OfiSsiJas; f€«';,the child lo m& words, as tools foe ffig^aig their <ym 

''dedsions^Hercis^M ' . 

, Qtoosisg activity by oa^f : 

; ■ ' . • FebrMcy^JWO* 

^' Tteites dom at thelabte and fc^s 

^^e?tet do i^e tmt do? Fm gdfeg .. 
'to ask ciiMd wfaat h@ wants to do- 

■ .Teds ^Bmmsm^ ■ 

':immber wbm it Is? 
. Teds ' . ' / / ■ 0®^^ 5*^ .^ drmm* k this to(ffli) Teadscr^M 

■ . . . I^^o*- ■ / ■ . . ; . ■ 

Tendiirs .'(Telfe Mm. the liairaiiris la the oipb^td - 

Teds (Brto]^ tfee toimer md hasameiEHig 

• setfles domi at once to vmy0 

■ ^ Tesdbff 5 ■ ... " wMifs gomg to do todayf . . ^ 
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Teacher: G<K)d, get eyexything you^ll need for pam^ 

iujc^ fetches cardboard, pmts^ water* forgettkg nothing* Frande 
copies Alica luid da^ooses the sa^ 



fix aootiter coav^rsatioE the childrea named the implements for their 
work. 

f. ■ - ^ 

' **What a thing is for^ 
February, 1970. 

pj^paradon ; Tfes teacher has prepared a mimber of objects of daily 
tise^e*g.^ brushes, combs, iiwrror, Mj^ 

Teacheaf « See %vhat we have here. Lots of things, just 

like in^a store. How you^l see what we*re 
p>i0g to do. 

Teacher: • Alice get an apple and she*s to tei! 

me what else I*m to gi?e ho"* 
Alice? ' ' Apple, knife. / 

Teachers (Gives Alice a spoon.) 

Alices No— knHe^ p^l! 

T<^cher? What does Alice need a knife for> * 

PMI: ' She n^ds a kmfe to peel the apple. * 



^ Bilfy (deaf) Is told to comb his halro The' teacher iiands Mm a tooth- 
bmish mst^d of a comb. Bsily objects and demonstrntcs throng 
gestures a toothbrush \% for. 

Tcadier; v ^ Harry, whafs Billy going ^ do mth that 

^ toothbrush? 
Harrys Brush teeih. ' " ' 

Billy ti^es the comb, htaself M Ae n|n:or and carefully 

combs Ms .hair. 

n ^ , ^?Phat> Billy got in his hand now? 



Phil: 

Alice: 

Phil: 

Jofaimie: 

Teacher: 
Alice: 
Teacher: 
Alice: 



Harry: 

Teacher: 

H?urry: 

Tocher: 
Teacher: 

Johnnie: 

BEly: 



Fxiil: 

Alice: 

Teacher: 

mh 

Teacher: 
Alice: 
PhU: 
Harry: 
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Comb* He*s combing his hair. 
Comb-iiig hair. 

He's looking at himself in the looking glass* 

(Deaf- Receives a shoe-brush, and brushes 
his shoes*) 

What's Johnnie doing? 
Shoe* 
He's do* 
Clean-ing shoe. 

(Takes a match-box off the table.) . 
What will you do with the matches ? 
('^Studies'' the label of the match-box and 
does not answer*) 

(Strikes a match*) - 
What havd I got to do? (points to the light 
bulb.) ^ 

(Objects, gesticulating, and poin^ to the 
stove.) 

(Smiles* He points to the light fixture^ then 
to the plug in the 'wali Then he runs to 
get an ashtray and illustrates how to light 
a cigarette.) 

I'm going to blow out that maixrh* 
Fire ifliere (pointing to the stove). 
What do we have t^do to put out tihie match? 

rii blow it out; 

How tell mc, what did PhE do? 
Phu-phu* 

I blew out the match. 
Matches^ bmn, fire. 



In conclusjoay . the -teacher displays each of the objects in turn. The 
children ntoe.thcm and the actions they serve* ' * 

The children treat such verbal activmes as games* They are. surprised 
and highly amused at ^ej^rrors'' of the teacher in giving out the 
objects. aJ a rule, they^Weager to* show their knowledge* 

The children who deviate from the average group level require indi- 
vidual conversation adapted to theh level and particular interests. 
Phil, a boy with fluent speech, can talk about imagined events, un- 
related tO' here-and-now experience. Most' of the conversations with 
the whole group are too easy for him. ^ 
Phil doeS( not talk mtli the other children, since he lias a superior 
fund of words and concepts; he looks for occasions to talk with adults. 



September, 1971. 



Phil: 


4 0 

Are we. going to look at tlie bridge? 


Teacher: 


Would you like to go to the bridge? 


Phil: 


, I saw a bridge once. We were walking, 




grandpa and me^ 


Teacher: 


Tell me Piul,,what*s a bridge for? 


Phil: 


Because tliere's water. 


Teacher: 


Can buses and street-cars cross on the 




water? 


Phil: 


Naw — they cross on the bridge. Trams, 




too* 


Teacher: 


And people — do they cross on the water? 


Phil: j 


Naw ™ they wet their shoes and trousers. 


Teacher: 


But how do you gat across when.there's no 


' f ■ 


bridge? ' 


Phil: 


Cross over on z boat 



Tom is profoundly retarded. His behavior is dominated by stereotyped 
activfty, and bis vocabul^ is limited to a few nxonosyltebles. Yet 
even on this level formulation pf a verbal plan influences the course 
of his activity* 

er|c lee 



Teacher: 
Tom: 

Teacher: 
Tom: . 

Teacher: 
Tom: 



Teacher: 
Tom: 
Teacher: 
Tom: 



September, 197 L 

' Tom, bring that box of Idiocies over here^ 
will you? ^ 
(Carries out the instruction. He brings the 
box of blocks, sits down and eyes the . 
teacher attentively.) 

Build something nice. Tern. There's a lot 
of blocks here. Make a hpuse. 
(Transfers the blocks from box to table, 
and back again. This activity continues for 
several minutes. 

Tommy:* when you go home with daddy, 
you see cars and streetcars and trains/ 
Yeh, chug... (grunts) buh buh* (Uvening 
up and working rapidly now). He chooses 
only long blocks, builds a train, using 
a double block for the engine. - 
That's good. What else will you build? 
Bridge. (He thinks it over a moment). 
Does your train go oyer the b^dge? 
(very pleased) Tunnel... tuimel (He pushes 
the train slowly under the bridge he has 
just constructed). 



The foUowing-exemplifies an actual exchange of information betv\'een 
child md teacher, despite the rudimentary level of speech. 

April, 1971. 

Ted notices a new teacher. He points at her with his finger. 
Ted: What dat? 

Teachert 



Tedt 



Not "what's that?", Ted — say "Who's 
that?". , 
Who dai? 
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Teacter: 


That's your new teacher. How do you 
like her? : » . 


Ted: 


Ychj pretty* She gotta chu-chu?. 


Teacher: 


No, she hasn't got a car. - > 


Ted: 


What she got? 


Teacher: 


She's got two legs to walk with. She 
hasn't got a car. " / " 


Ted: 


Daddy got three^ glye one (three means 
a lot of). ("My daddy will give the teacher 
one of his cars'' was what Ted probably 
meant.) 



We emphiasize that deaf children are by no means excluded from 
conversations. 



.Billy: 
Teacher 
BiJly: 




November, 197.1. 

0H[as a distressed expressiori and shows a 
scratch on his leg.) 

(Points to the floor with an enquiring look. 
Did he fall in the' classroom ?) 
^[Points toward the window^ which opens 
into the school yard and the street. He 
executes a few circular movements around 
his leg: Have to bandage up the leg. Then 
he gives a sly laugh, grabs a child by. the 
shoulders Mommy carries him upon her 
shoulders.) 

(Frowns and indicates that mother gets 
dred.) 

(Reaches out his arms, presses his 'fists 
together, His mommy is very strong,) 



(Tries to commumcatQ ao "important Yam* 
ily ' event to the teacher* ilo imitates 
" rocking movements; his sister has just given 
birth to a baby,) 



Teacher: 
Johnnie: «. 



Teacher: 
Johnnie: 



(Points inquiringly to a boy and then to a 
girl. Is it a boy or a girl?) 
(Doesn't grasp the question intended. He 
shakes his head and measures off on the 
table top a short segment: the baby is 
small.) • ^ ■ 

(Draws a picture of a boy and a girl.) 
(Breaks into a smile, now .understanding 
the query. He poiats to the drawing of the 
girl, and then again shows how small she 

is.y, • 



The principle of sensory-based transmission of verbal 
information - 

Language has no parallel as a source of information about objects 
anJ'elts not accessible to us directly. Such informauon may 
geographical knowledge (about spatially remote objects) or historical 
to (Lut events remote in time), or any abstract concept, such as 

^rtrriSiglofetarded children thiskind of information,u^^^^^^^^ 

ed witi. thek own activity, calls, however, for <^™,~ 
child may repeat verbal information mechamcallyj_ but then ti^e 
inforraati6n remains unlinked with his own life experience; it merely 
cht^s Ws memory, without enriching his thmking in any way or 
servinp his activity meaningfully. ^ 
V Ssm - as this is called- constitutes a grave error m teaching 
at any level of instruction, from elementary to umversity. But m 
the case of the mentally retarded it is particularly dangerous, for 
Such a <^ild possesses few resources of his own to seek out the lackmg 

t7us In Wcrring any information to the child, we must use 

• a concrete case. We must demonstrate, ijsing real-life objects, or 
^S-Sen ional models that can be examined by eye and ha^, 

• r nerhaos, drawings. A specific form of demonstration is kmcstt^etic 
::L£?lt:Xlgh of the movements and posiuons 

of one's own body. ' , . . . , 

O The following examples illustrate tl^is principle. 
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Ricky: 
Teacher: 

Children: 
Teacher: 

Eddie: 

Phil: . 

Ricky: 

Reachcr: 

Eddie: 

Teacher: 

Fraiik: 
Teacher: 



Conversation in a tailor's workshop 
Novembei*^ 1969, 

• HuUo. 

Everybody so^ good morning nicely to the 
-people here. • 

Good morning — Hullo 

Look aroundj everybody. Tell me where 

we are now. 

In a store* ' 

At a tailor-s shop. 

Mail sew clothes. Ricky in factory. 

Eddie, tell us^ what's that mm sewing on,? 

On a machine. 

Look and see^ is there only one machine 
here? 

Dere's lotta jtoachines here. \ 
Thafs rights Frank, There are a whole lot 
of sewing ,ip^chii3c$^-and there are mauy 
men working on thcnj. 



The cutter explains and shows how he cuts out doth to make a coat, 
and how the pieces are atted together. Nc^ct the children examirie the 
ready-made coats. «^ « 
The next day the teacfxer introduces a planned' activity by saying: 



Teacher: 



Tciichert 



iEr|c 
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Today we're going to play at being work- 
ers in a tailor's workshop. We'll take our 
scissors and cQt out our pieces and paste x 
coats on the boys and girls. Brovro'for th'c 
boys and red for tlic girls. 

**\Vatm clothes for wimer^' 
November, 1969* 
Take.a good look out;the window. Toll us 
what you §ec. Why is it so nic<? and wliit^ 
outside? 



Phil: 

Frank: 

Teacher: 

Bddie: 
Teacher? 



That's snow* 

Snowing now. It's winter. 

When the snow falls^ then is it cold out, or 

warm? • 

Cold. ; 

Well, Eddie says he was cold out. Let's 
take a look at his coat, Eddie, Alice, bring 
over your coats. Take a good look, chil- 
dren. \Xauch coat is thick and warm? 



The children handle the coats and compare them; 



Teacher: 

Alice:" 

Teacher: 



Is it warm in tliis coat? (indicating Alice's)* 

Alice's coat is very tliick tl\ick(^ than 
Eddie'iC I guess Eddie's mother is going, 
to get him n warm coat for winter too. 

The teacher shows a cap, gloves, scatf. The children name each 
article of clothing. 



Teacher: 

Phil: 
Te^ichfer: 



jfim: 
Bob: 
Yeacher: 

Frank: 
Ricky: 
Ernie: 
Tcacfior: 
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Look at this cap, cMUirea. How do you 
like it? What's it made of? 
Fur. Eddie's ears will be warro, 
I can't remember what Jim's coat is likCj or 
Bob's ... or Harry's. Jim* have you got 
a ,/ 
Yeh, gotta coat. 
(Notls Ms hcjid in affirmation.) 
Let's" say it all again, what do \vc need to 
Jcccp us warm in winter? 

Oip. 

Hafta buy a coat. 

(Points to the glovas.) 

Good for 5^«, ym\p m told mc a lot of 

thinp. Now let's remember, we've got 
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to liang up out coats neatly qxx their hangdfs 
(shoeing) so they woa't fall down arid 
get crushed and dixty. . 

Severely xefcfrded children have Httlc capacity to express themselves 
ttirough drawing* Aa appropriate forni for them is to participate ia 
makiiig a drawing vdxix the teajch<ar» . - * 

October, 1959* 

Teacher: Today we^U draw a picture on tlie black- 

board alt together* l^ch of you will dravir 
.something. 

The teacher draws a line and ssfo what this is, 
AKce: Line* 

Eddie: * A suck* ^ . > — 

The teacher contirnues to draw a rectangle md asks what it is* 



Mcc: 


House* ^ • 


Teacher: 


• Ail right. Now,AHce> v^Mt do you want m 


jdraw? 




' - « ■ ^ .. . 

Roof* 


Alice: 


(Dr?£ws a roof^, ja* dumney and smoko 




coming ftom the chimne>%). 


Teacher: 


What cbc shatt we draw? ^at*s missing 




in this house? 



Iddie thinfe of the mndovvs* Bob of dbofs. Each child dravi^^ tho 
parts he names* 'fhea the teacfe suggests stprs, children in the 
- windowsj a tree by the hous§, |?:a^» sun m the sl^. TKm the toicher^ 
dtaws a fence> and asks what to put on it Someone ^^uggcsts a cat* 
In tlus way the ^Uective drawmg emerges. The leadier continues, 
the conversation about die house* Who lives in theliousc? Whafs 
the cat" doing? etc*. In conclusion, the^ teacher ngma nadics each 
element and the cMld who drew it. The whole gtoiiip is coinmcnded 
;s performance* ^ 



T«^achet (dmwmg:) 

Mce: 
Hatty: * 

Vhp 
Teacher: 



Emic:. 
Teachers 

Teacher; 

Teacher Cdrawteg)s 

mh 

Teachers 

erIc* 



TaUdng and drawing after a wsaak 
^ 'May, I9n. : 

Lefs think baek to we today 

on our wajk. What was interesring oa 

the street, in the park, dovm by the ri'er? 

ru draw on the board and yon tdl me — 

Phil, Brnic, Mce, everybody.^ 

I saw a swing. 

Am I to draw just a swing? 

There \vm a girl on the swasg. She was 

S¥/Jttg«ig up high. 

Md what does Mice say? 

Xtee— woods (the pail!;). 

Howef. " ' 

Rain. / 

Twss t^vamSi fust a little bit. 

See what I've drawn up here — this is 

a cloud, and now it's mning. Here's a ttce 

md here's a flower. What els«i shall I dtaw? 

Grass. 

Wxste did die pass and the flowers come 
from? 

Gtass gfow— don't you know? 
It rained, so the lowers grew. 
What elsc-did you see on our walk? 
_ Water —river. 
What was oa the river? ' 
Fish in the river, ' 
What are the ish doing in the ^'aler? 

Swiittining' 
• Ho— silting tltere. 
Fish swim down deep in the water, and 
what Is there on top of the water? 
h boat, 

I'm ' tn 



y 

Harrf ^ 
Ernies 

■ Ernie: 



wMt% m the , . 

CDorf'-- rashes to bfacl;lrrard aad' 
ditm a jm^ la the boat,) 

~ shows by geiOTr©,ihai tb^ ate 
soma dbildim m the b^ai^ too,) 

turn mow. J^y, tell ® %^hat 

CPoIai^ to 0 dog ait'^m.l 

" Bag. ' - ' ^ / 

. What was that cS^g^ dokg? 
Bow W0W bom.* 

-He'chased m / \ 

Oh Bmie imts lo tell 'as someAmg 
itS0W «-"how he a trak ihe.bridge* -. 
Was mm staadisg siitt o&^^e bridge? 
..No--^chDocho@c,,. / 
ited B,o«v* lei's go ofer It al sgam^ Look 
the bte^oordt duldr^^ md sijr whit ■ 
saw loday to tot wa& Hm*s a cfoud aii,d..o 



The ^«¥^^ail0E cosilsues^ 



Empty speiH^ aiid echola^ 

maierM hts fomaiivt vdue oMy whea li is sirletly reliited 
to the €WId*s^mvii acflviiy past, -pmmt m fmxt^ O&erwise we 
mlj de^mg wkh appattjsl c^mmmieadoB^ wMdi has m mlm 
\.ibr ihe ehild*^ de^dopmmto • 

We sfeo^iid be temteded that mt Mm^mmH^s th^ semefy marded 
teEd I© r^jpe^r words ia a meaMgte m^ehamcal fashloQ^ eilher |b 
. ^ ^ ^ ^^^^ imitative i?e"havl0t tesowm as echolalla 



i&Amd A mhmifM&& iKWiiagffi ©f Ae severely mwded 

ihphf mmii^mhk Mhif » ffes^sarift-ttfeeBS orfflpreheowea whole 
©teasg^ and %gMeaer. i»i «sdsi4rag (mim mfz&mim% Spaecli ©f 
4l$ ksid % m itie-whsle, qmm p&mtlsm. It sm« nmik^ as a ffledium_ 
<&f coroiB^ffli^tioK aor a form @f s®i&«spiessi©B, *w it enrisii 
. ©r fedlime paapa^sM actlvii>4 S©m@ teachers mcowagetlsreMM"®- 

■ w'^ukt' la s«eli sessetes talkmg, ®» ite te-a^sumptian that syssch 

al«d|-s a s^ia of ktel!igeitee» Tte elilW -learos to saek approval 
sasdgKifea from Ms sulteti mairiy by sajaig a»ydtti!g_ai allf_ 
cfiea as a res«It hs gt¥-«s «p As sierM effert i© esplore noa^vefky - 
m&mmh .' „- 

In ^'S't fmd thm M§i %p&edi vofeme ge«s alpng 

etakg fer the patpese ©f draining aiiMifea-i© ©nss-gEvia 

mik attendifflg t© is, ssili lass to rawara it with appwali ipaehsf 
' n feast M?js««S » igRMC it apd » tte Ml aiteiitiott npm the aoft-_ 
■f<^j!^'r«srms ®f tfte cliWs ae&ity. Osiy at a later stage em sesesh: 

■ &rjjs3iiea 'fe mmmi, iMaf is, meaungW -fpssefe IMmd with ii9K= 
veifbal aciR-ity and «@eia! eommwalcaiioa. 



.Spseck as a tool for cempietliesidtog the coatiatii^ 
'of ©sternal ewite - - \ ' 




1?«B Ae .se¥«ielf reitardetl pa4a IS able i© pm& (mm m^uimd 
ssp«rfeRC5 md m facs ^ s® t& a greaser tten-«e mmlfy 
• sissppse. Aft iOTp«tani.faalii3tin§^a£ror is the abiliif to esqpiess m 

It Acrefere impomot to talk afef^ pst aad fiatws etpfii^cas 
ef ite f ^larded AM, begtoaifeg i^jiA si'-® -m^st ree«?if. and gra«ly 
mdadrog liie ffloff© rmote/ ■ ! 

A few eiaanpte of e©ave»aiie»s felte, refeiiig fct 10 p®t> shea 

£RiC 
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Twisters ■ 



#1 
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car dM ke m « walfe? {Sh^ 
■ stews s«e ms'i^te of m®!^r wMdosJo. 
Dai tet C^^c^g^fel.imceflyX 

Did 



>sliw..m tte «s lie saw 00 th^ .§i!f€et 

Mamy stow die rigte te^? ' . ' 
Yt% ihm 0iher car mm^^^np m Am UQ'm^-: 

dM Am tmek b»g t0-tli© st©rig? • - 

Bms.' \ - ' 

(Stows fey g^wei ifel stsfes «r(^ Misded 

*^WIiai ¥;^e dM m S»day^ 
M!k^% goitag fe Ml Es wte day ft is teday. 
Tliaf s r%feL j«er4ay — was iIito 

. i7B ■ . 



Bddfei • 



Sam.;; • ^ 
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If was Smd^- yest^daf . Thttfe i^ek?,- , - 
' wto did f ifl d0 « Sisaday? • _ 

Wli© vm wM y« sild^g?" 

sMdtago t^e ii'msf ymt dd^ 



Mi wi0 ete was fer ^ "^MUi Wh@ 



Emte«w«K ^ ^* wwds- wtk: 
'Wk^t ppnffam . did ym ymk cm TV? :> 



^ saw Eed Gmm%^ .gmadm's. ^ ;■' 
. We itlii te'i .'fet20w ^wte M ■ did 011 , 

■ ' ,S0,fOM w^t for a jw. dad to. 

Jm^M g©]bg i^-MLys W did m 



1^ 



^ ■ . ■ ^. '^^ 

Wei, ftaiW a cMi, elite.. 
lf§ [Mf Am mil vMi l4fA on 

a beat Mojsg ^^m^MUbm 
Vafe Mp' ilie i®> It ^irede a' Mg;^5|500U3,' v 
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l00g flm^ sk^ I sif pu ai -km; ^mtf-^ •■#; 
fcmfy '^.ti- Wto. 10 all the t^cfe^ fetj 
\ _ aid toa welJ dual f^g^ifef^^ fer a wl^fe 

Aid »Wt, m^bPiSy telf me ifs. 
s@ teg mm f 0E wc^ all-te^? 



Yt'^, jr.m^ sumiser. Every cMd west 
•^roei*'lica% bsau^s it was vew hot m 
WarMw. IMS iMsk back aow a^d rcmem- 



Ahj AMee re&mbeft — *e was at a shim- 
mer omp, WKo eiss ,%ai5 at carop ? - ■ 
•-MoHiasf^ Fracas 

iferr/, wste yoa at a camp? , ^ 
f ifej be was. 



Now i tedW! ■ As camp the chi2te, weas 
» ifefVQR*. ffeyei fealtand nffids a camp- 

? - ■ -f? - wm^ m^- pamt a pkme the woods 

• ■ -B^-? . Just teffwaaicafflp/Ths jet afe« 

' -.^ : H. If* gfit f^ame jjagazife eus Yop 

& J Im^m^m^. ^M^vi maj^gleH* n^ss^ 

felly mm^^^ ^r"^ f 
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^nvtm mph of cmmmtion. 

Future e^^Eis ^ 

I« tite fet example telow, ihe children help plaa what they 
m nm. M ths^memd md fourth mnmmkm ihs taae mtktmsd 
m tnc foiiowiog day. 

wen mvmly tmtm md dtai cfeM is. capbte of eiprr>3iag 

Forfflijfetfeg iiiisuti?5fis>^^Wtet shaM we do loday P 

May, mo. 

' m teacte preparei mt&tM% fm vmkm mmpmrns, pimmms m 
mtxfaitm •mmm vm^i inm ih& cmmmtim, . 

, rm&htri BmfbQdy wMi how cfefwjse soaiethiog'-to ■ 

But fesj he mmt teli, mc wjjat he 
mmli -hU m do. First Ernie — Jjs's 
waMifjg wjy psfotiy, 

(Cfeo&sg's pteticifti dries' hard to sub- 
'siitsjis a mtd for a'gtsfore^ aad flwdly 



D&m m&tybsiiy know wtet:"Ereisli^)iog 
to do? 



He»f goiog m make sometfeing of 
plmkms. 

Teacfer;: Mew a3di«. Oh, for Eddis fve i^t a mn 

and soiae te-3.r«, Wliat's Bddis going to 

^^^s^. Gnnm throw-, 

tteishsr'^ Bob; r?fe gm ntmnhmg v&tf kmmmg 

for fou bsf& icUy figure^. But first tell 
wte y©a'«e going to do «h them. 
Here yow ars paiiits> fcmsh,,, 

i. i'i »> 
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Alios: 



mu 



/ 



■ Tticfe faking abmii 
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Harsry Ss good s\t feard woric, »o t»d?^ ht 

« feig tsd mmhx^m, Wliti's Harry gote^ 
to do with ft? *" 
sew itv . 

Will Sftw, , * 

mcxt mmii'W do soKKstyji^ For' Alice 
I've: g«t niid a Imifc. '^^atll 

you da with iMs apple, Alim? 

UmM of yoa'w v<?hai Ali€«5*s $ofng to 

'd4 ' 

Fed tjppte5 tor ^tph^m^. 
M , 'r : • ^ 
iimmm hy gssttir© what Alic« will do.) '.: 
nm for F^^de, Oh, look what »hc^;. 
gpiflg to dol Slj«% got a &Ht with some 
W3(i«r aud'a pk^te of soap aad » towel. 
Sfeft% goieg i« wa3h-8»aiahlfig» 
Do a waMa% 

I'm got«g to a5k «ch <me say what %t 

15 do"ing» 

Me tlwov/ teans, 

C^ar — ms dxm car, "Jfr 

'M«» drawink a how^t, ^^sc? 

the tcjMies «/ fhe dtaf chUdieft); Harey, 
y/hart's Johnja<Hdff«(i? 
Feel. ia?rots, ^ , . • 

What% Fmde d«>ing? 



Emty: 

mih 

hum 
Alice:? 



Mite; 



tip Mci <:4mm}^ 



Vmim wmh^kg^ / ^ ' 

your job? 

Dons' my pBinilnfi, 

Yes, * 

^^Wimt will wet do oa Sunday 5*** 
Tcllj mei wtot day in untoy? 

Th^it'^J rlfjit — ^<iilayV^ SiudrdBf. Mite 
ulwaf^f wmmnhm^ about Saiwrctey 
mum h0 IJk^ g^J^iing h^we mdim iM 
Saturday mctyhlnly gm^ Unm mtim. 
Mr- ^ 1 vmmkr whm fm do m Uuwhy^. ^ 
Mk^i am ym uM m wter ymi do im 

iiu Unr mih Dml 

Syiriday? 
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i;<mni&rii5|j whm iMAMpmim In mlm Teacher mmm 

i8f> 



(.Shakc't hi^ licad Jwh! poinr. lo the teach- 
inp^m cupbo&i. He i'i aware iliu the 
imAm do^s not wlsat lie has in 
miml JIc twitcinrajc'* on tlie probletn of 
irammittinfi the iitforinatMm. Then he 
hmito iim a nmilc and wirikc^i ihc table 
• Willi U4 ini' 'tlin gcMUte ref rfinenis the 
fvimmcr and hamm«rin?v hwatd), 

Tmi\m f.mn mth Di«,k m the tuphoatd. Ukk mkm tlw luimincr=' 
;mr.iHmrd,thak-i mheslicr the hatntner aml.nail^ arc there with it sat-' 
ishcd t.inde. It ri a tmmktuhk itiurnph tor him t*» ham convcfcd 
hi<3 nic»5';nf,e, 

■ . ■ "M««hcr*E! Pay'* 

• . Miiy, I'm 

Te&vhcr:. T««in»rrmv r« a wry impittiant ifey. Who 

rmi mf what di>y tt h} 

Wiun^n''? Day la^ddrcrcnt fc«i»ivity). 
j^^j^jp,. ' l«»Rs«»rt«nv MtPthyr'ii' itay- 

•|-i»;„;l,r, . l'ii»t'*5 right, Mi-te. y<nt tctrtcrnl'ctcd alicMit 

i!ia» dttf . m^hat wdl f«m »<» y«»*«' n»''*^>^" 

cr i«» M<Jthcr'n Hay? 

hm Ji'sppy BtttStda^ 

Xmim Arid whut ^^iU tlte rc-it «»! -"tv t«> >'«-«»r 

|«da«p : M<? «««'^ 

Boh toJl <-'mik'4.-^ '^'^h- 

. |\h<I Will JiJtr icrHenjttcr t«* wi'sh hrs M««nmy 

^ a very happy d«y? 



-Ti»«b«p« ited irowtef 5 gel aowHO worl?. '. ^ 

mal;0 a pi«seM to take to Ms Moittmy^^ 
Th« cookiics m mdyi but we Jteve t» 
iwak« some pMm to put them mx. We'll 
Ijatot sonic aice little pMm, Ulwn wc*ll 
wrap MP a p\m m\h cookies iiti nioe pajpct 
for a pcsent, oae for c«di. MoiSiniiy. 
• Tliey^l be very airious about wte you 
bring tJietti, 'JTltcy'lt open up tlick pMsmtt 
fast and — my, how pfeased U!ic|*il be! 

itsnie: " t»ive Msuimy. 

Sl)«e«li US II |o«l t« l»)piiiw.kt« fivplimtioiis aii4 .mien 

llvttt for'tlte cWId vvlio is iocupabte of pwMlwstog full scmeooss, wiM 
formalMJOn is an aid iii evalutailag his owa Jbcliaviim Xii tiie fct 
comfcrsatfoii ttie tiotton of "g^Kxl boy"'' k m<di Uie t.eco!ia iniTodHccs 

r -: What ^hmi iiimm^f 

TuMkm; Ami nm^ \4m yoi$ doiag?^ 

l^^ulier; CiWil for pii, IMdi*-, \%l8>i« will pu Im 

iMng afi^r iliat? 
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Teachers 



The €luklrea are o 

. Ti^acber? 



Taiib^r; 
Ernie r 
T^mter^: 
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And liow wiU it i^? 
iiood. Gonna Kit Menwt\y<. 

Rutes of lK?toiot — Tt^c %te 

V^^iei^ shall we go'tmtof ? 

Oat the stt^te ^ 

And now we'i:t walkitig along the stt^ects 

of Wamw. Ernie will m whc^m 

people walk. 

Harts (piummg to the pavem^nt)^ 
iVnd where do &xs 
Hum Cpotamg to the rc^d). 
1 haf s f Hrate, on the road. ChMf^ 
\%m m tho f.idawallk» two by two. Oirs 
g0 aUnig the road. Itey, what do you -iee 
down this stt^l? 
Itom^. Cte. 
Gtt^ j»Hng fast. 
Itoif>\ what a^^n s% that hghi? 



i\m fmpl^ sBp|ton€d to cross m a ted 
light? iqwryisig the d^af viikkteiV 
(tik^uiiP£s in the negative). 
ih\um of th^ mmmi of the amvei^atiotit 



Not dlow^ed-^ 

You caxi^t mm ov^r Btow. FofeniOT% 
limm wliM color is ihe^iight tow? 

! as 



Yes gm^n. 
pa ffe KneSo - 

G^t la cr^ss wtere^ are. 



If »w to eacoiiragis ite swc^^ marked cMI4 to 
attend to tlift teac&or^s 

^ gmM diWimltf m f^mmgmtmiml. mi k h i^mkmhtlf haid for 
■Him 10 c^mOTifaM m thtmmg fof tmg. $wmht 4Mmlim m 
mmmi^wi by tee \%im IMm m a femgn-toguop lo^ni^^ 

mimr ^^^^ly ®mM*TOds ih^ mmtxm csf ite severely i^tede^'- 
tha -^i^epfejas Ib^tog mstritafejis compactly &mxnte«do • ' 

cyy. If ttol ckld dBplap liitle intmst m verbal actLivsij^-Ms atres* 
lion m%m% iitu !kj mobfe^l^ oppmelii Um^ mmm?^^ Wm m Imk 
mm j^w fei, urd'i^ufy thm tM'm^^ hm^mi^mm^^^ 
IMk m k tlm eMId's mm nm^<^ 

line mdwf casi thm kug^hm a c^wi«sciifi aramd'a mpk^ ud\ 

ikm sake k spm:&* Bm mm^^trnku^lxm^d mmnlj 

4mm^4 m &nmmmtm$ with mii%idml diiMCT, We shall m% 
iudud^ Mm mf illmtmiims of ilii§ ijpe of ciiavcrsatirimi ilie mitedal 
■ ftr adcqyatdy iltastetas this pmdpte. 

Hie S€€^T5iii^J prmeipte:.' Tfee topics of €M¥<i^g^a?w stensM ^i^^pcm 
things wMdi am vM c»^ra m th^ diMtm. 

Her c^>mprt!t^a»5i m^tmcmms fe Imit^ md m^mtim depends 
Mjpcta Mr MKml Yet atai^i oK^'^js s&t t^pomfe mik a lEvdj^ ra^ietioa 
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f^lleati, mtm away tier isea^ wuoefe^ m 
T«te fepsac* th^ mmmm and adds; G^ m Mrs= K;^ w^h . , 

C©J4Stte a meroeat, gee an*i ^ees » 
^ ^ " the psRoa Mkatea, tate Ital pmon^ 

Imd and teSs Mt m \vaste©0m}» 

md leads Mm t® pf®P«'^ F^s^'5= 
m md ptmcifk'. Tte tepe ©f wav«r5aii@ii ikmU mmmn some' 

l« n«*tme ttot tlw sevewlf retwded assmilSaie m^mmmM 
>^5vtp Mm^ m tU sms fetm. .T© iteEate ite tact we T^rt 

. . - -. Mar, IWL 

Tfc ai§ m frem feii ^%ali> The t«titr '^simes 

^^.fojtef Elsey m a g«?dl aval's, ^^tee ihey -ciA, aod §© ea» 
• Xii-xihff' * ' Bttt weren't pa xfeiv ceM teday? There's _ 

a ftest, and the «ow k » desp^ 

eui m v>mm4i K© — warn tm. ■ 
IcaiSiirig bMaslljIs K® ^ SUB': . 
If s %am ©afeicte: We ^vcfea't c^ld as A 
f^smm mm))i No sao%''- Grass growiag in 

Wdl, I tjeia*^- pw etttlteB ges a skit m 
ire Mfike'- 




C§mlmg)s l^cp, mt tide, " 
T^dfcef I M^fbQ ym wmt svmmsmg m ihe river? 

. ((catdaiisg m ^mt tb^ tea^te is foMug with 

^ Tm^m Wd^ petfeps li was Mrs. %vk^ had a 

^^^^ ■ . C«l^ii9g' tfe© klly mmd)fm--^mso 

T^£ft,§rf ' Y^stetday 2 was teltog y^yi-a go^ stisicy. 

LMe Red Mdmg, Hoc^ . " • 
Teacte? ' Todaj Is gofeg look at &e 

pietiPd^ ot4. 1^1 Aai siid«>''« Fit ''Oh, 
piOi^ 'aft-'smrifag siWo ' Say OTI 
told what . . 

Mws^'aEd Act prdm, 

B@bs ^ , Wood ^ lil pfi K 

J b&ide the wmds. 

. . ■-. Rei Riding llm4. Sfee% got a-llttk gardin. , 

few^?!^ gr^isjg mM. Wtat doss sfce 



i'St^ mill wimn^pmm 



I 

Eddfe;-f" 



Billy r- 



Teds 



Wis 



mu 



side^ g^Mrmg lo ^feia 



sctitiy). Go ^^e. g^dpa (Ted \m ^ 
tow f teasE Ii Is lism 

m mmh^t ^ ^^^^ sfepag. TF&a 



Th0.1iii& tW was wmmmg her iovvors k 

caMtog fe^fc She fast too thailicpu^^o 
Her snaihgf " siid^ m LMe^ led .Mdisg 
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(Watches closely as the $tory progresses, • 
slide, aifter slide, gesturing to explain the 
4* 'action). .r,^ - 

(delighted at the sight of the, country 
' scenery).; Go there ^ grandpa (Ted was 

in the country with his grandfather). 
' The^H^ 

...Z ZH: how^Iei^sant it is hd:e. . '1 „ . _ „ 

•'^••--rr-^^ flying. . * 

r ::V:Fqx (squirrel).:^ ' . . 

There's a squirrel jumping from one tree 
to another, see the birds smging^ The^ 
' • little ' girl likes ^ it Tiere. Let's see what 
■ . happens next. , 

Girl went inside now. ^ 
Mommy. / % ' 
' Mommy? / * 
'Went to her 'Mommy. 
Mommy 'give. , / ; 
. * Bread'n'butter. _ . 

. Grandma' sic^^^ 
: ' Gives her basket withfood --- for g^^^ 

; The litde girl was watering her flowers in 
the gariien.'^'then she heard lier mother 
calling Her. She ran fast into the house.- 
Her mother said to Little Red Riding 
.\ Hood: '^Grandma is sick in bed. Maybe 
she's hungry, so I^'m putting something to 
eat in your basket — some bread,, ^some 
honey, some' apples^\.. And now what's 
" nappenmgZ . - • 

Woods. . . 

She's got die basket. 
Pick flowers. s 
Woods — on a trip. ; 



X No Mommy (Motlier isn't there). , 
(Points ^to t|ie wolf ](." ^ . . - 

• {^JC^atching 'the slides, laughs now). * 
Fox (wojif); . . ; ' '■ 

The wolf -s coming. / 
LOc^, lie comingV ^ ^ 
The'[' little'- girl -met the w61f 'and wasn't . 

: affifd" at all. "She' told the wolf 
grandrlpia lives. The_ )vplf ran very _ fast to j: 
GrWdma's house. Let's see wh^t happens 

there.' - , ' . 

■ ' . . > ■ . " ' ■■ • ■ • ■. • 

Fox' sleeping ;(wolf), ' ■ # 

The wolf got into the bed. ^ . /( 

House, ' ■■ ^ .' ' -J • 

\0h'— he sleepiing. . . 
•Grandma was very afraid when she^ saw 
the wolf and she ran away. So die wdtf got 
into Grandma's bed and. is waijicig for 
a good breakfast. Qh, here comes. Little ^ 
Red Rjiding Hood'lSee what's happening — 
Grandma's gone. And now what do you 

' see? / — 

Man. ' ' ~ ' .-;/ ^ 

The hunter's here. 

-(Points to the hunter and theiji the wolf). 

. Grandma gone away. !^ > ; 

Dat man got gun. • ^ 

Perhaps Grandma will come back. The * 
man is calling Grandma.^ 

Here Grandma . comes backMagain. 

Me love Grandma. ' ;| : ; , ■ 

Me .too. I : . • 

And that's the end of the story. The little 

girl got her grandmc^er back and she'^ 



■ . .; feeling very happy now: Soon- they will 

• have a good breaidast all together.- . 

A puppet show is "another form to arouse interest in-ithe spoken wofd, 
provided that the action is simple and that individual children are 
drawn in tiorn into *'cooperatioh" in the show. 

HoW to encoiira^^^^^ 

The foregoing excerpts from our records may serve as. material for 
the reader to^ study conversation-building with severely retarded chil- 
dren. The principal idea in such conversations is that everyone takes 
part, irres^ctive of linguistic resources — deaf children as well. — ■ 
We shall .now.formulate a few princi'ples of method Avhich summarize 
the ideas behind this material, '; _ 

How can the situation be created in which the severely retarded child ■ 
can feel the need to talk and be ready to make the considerable effort 
involved in saying something? 

In order for a child to put ibrth eiibrt, he must anticipate some re- : 
ward for it. This general-principle governing all types of learnmg hold 

true in this^case as well. . - ' 
What constitutes reward in this. instance? 

iPraise and approval from the teacher may serve as reward; but this 
form of reward is more typical of the artificial - classroom situation 
than normal everyday life; it cannot be the sole' form of remforce- 
inent and encouragement. In. the natural situation, the reward for an 
utterance is the attention and interest it evokes in" a hstener.;Eve^ 
spontaneous and meaningful utterance from the retarded child, 
•even that most lacking in I form arid most primitive, should be re- 
warded, that is to say, it sfiouldbe accorded the immediate attention. 

of- the teacher. ) . 

The teacWs basic technique is always to be ready to. listen to the 
child, and to show inter^t in the content of his 'message. Not only 
is it important what the" ckld says and how he says it; it is even more 
impormnt that he feels^ need to enrich his social contacts through. 

the medium of languagej. . . , . - l u-u • 

O' le most common erroJ made by teachers in relation to the child is 



to violate- the equilibrium between speakiag and listening. When 
talk is overbalanced and monopolized by one speaker (when the 
teachfer "lectures'") the^effect is that the attention of the child is lost 
and Ws spontaneous speech is diniinished. . 

An even more effective reward is ^or the child to knpw that his message - 
has reached its destination. There, are maay obstacles to comprehen-' 
sion of^eTetatded child's speed! : ii^ or xihintelligible^ticulaT 
libn^ ihconipl^^^^^ imrelated grammatically/ in^^^ 

late Wcahzati^^^ his fund of 

.words is too poor to permit full expression otintentionV Th 
must Imow eacli child, his : modes of expression, his conceptual 
range. Orily then is the teacher in a position to appreciate each attempt 
and grasp the meaning- behind it; only then can he reproduce to the 
child Avhat the latter intended to say in a form comprehensible to 
both. . ^ . 

Almost all the excerpts from conversation, in this chapter illustrate 
the above principles. (Interchanges with Ernie are particularly in- 
formative). , * . _ 

For the child to feel that, despite poor - verbal perfpfmance, his in- 
tention has been understood is greater rjevv^ard than praise; it is the 
most effective form of encouragement to a child for the massive 
effort he must take to speak intelligibly. , 
Bttt more is involved. How can situations be created in which oppor- 
tunity is afforded for the child „to "have something to say''? 
The foregoing conversations show that the richest and most developed 
utterances are those pfocSyced when the children were really activated 
arid mobilized by the events that serve as topics — trips th^y have; 
taken, celebrations at the Center, noy61 activities, holiday \occur- 
rences^ and the. like. • ^ 

But the richest situation, affording the best^tppics, is that in which 
personal success^and achievement are mentioned. If we were to keep 
a record of all the 'spontaneous trials, at communicating, both verbal 
and non-verbal, there is no doubt that the va^f majority should con- 
cern the children's own accomplishments. The all-important, word 
•'I (me)'', in particular, crops out most frequently in the context of 
«I did that". . ' . 

To sum.xipi in every effort to encourage the child to talk; we should 
^ ''^'"^tee basic teaching techj^ques: (1) to reward every utterance 



with attention and comprehension; (2) to provide rich experiences as 
topical. material; (3) to create opportunities for experiencing success. 
But it is important to remember that l;o exert pressure merely for 
the child to speak when he: Bas npthing to say and no need to communi- 
cate, is rarely effective and can disincline the child from trying to use 
the medium of language* 

IMfficulties in pronunciation and grammatical errors 

Alim)St^alt:jseve^ have problems in aijicul^ting. ; 

We have used various teaching tactics to improve articulation, depend- 
ing on the degree of conceptual development and readiixess for 
verbal communication. 1 
Corrective work can be done with those children for whom speech 
has beconie the chief means of commxmication and in whom the. 
speaWng habit is aire? dy well-grounded. But we have to make sure 
that^the child xmderstarids' the purpose of the ?articulatory exercises^ 
and actively cooperates. Correction of articulation should however 
be restricted to the ^ne§ set aside for this purpose. For the rest of 
the day we should'^aijo^^*^ children to speak incorrectly or limit in- 
tervention to cod^e^p^til^ne sound'at,a time: that on which the child 
is currently practtcingf. However, this is to '^be done only, when the 
child grasps the goal of the exercise. Constant correction of articula- 
tory faults, interrupts the train of thought, inhibits the spontaneity of 
speech and may in eifect discourage the xhild from making use of 
speech. 

The pronunciation of children who have just begxm to speak or who 
speak unwillingly and with effort should not be coiTecteb. The very 
effort to speak is for them sufficiently difficult; to set up additional 
problems by requifing better stipulation can. totally inhibit the de- 
velopment of active speech. We can only correct soxmds ip'' those 
words which are well niastered conceptually and often repeated; 
even so, we should exert great care to avoid setting the child against 
speaking. 

Generally speaking, "our pupils are not at a level that enables them to 
benefit from corrective procedures. That i^^vhy in the above records 
of conversations there is not k single instance of interference witli 
pupil's speech by correcting it. V ^ ■ [ ' 
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This does, not in any way mean that we have to give up striving to 
correct the articulation of children of this category. But we can achieve 
this best by iadkept methods : 

a. by improving the general motor and manipulation skills; articul^tory 
organs are, after all, a part of the motor apparatus and the general 
•raising of the efficiency of this apparatus as a whole may. also have 
an effect on improving the working of the articulatory organs; 

b. in cases where incorrect breathing is the main source of difficulty, 
^ by generally . f^^ and emotioxial state; the 
■ weakj unhappy, anxious child has as a rule a stifled and colorless 

vqice;. he may even begin to stutter as well, feven when he has not 
displayed speech disturbances previously; conversely^ at times of 
heightened physical and psychological good feeling, ^n -joyous- 
moments:, the breathing* is deepened, the voice gains resonance and 
the consonants are articulated more clearly. 

What has Been said applies as well to granim.atical errors in children's 
speech. , Severely retarded children are most often incapable of attain- 
ing a:d:^;61opmehtal level /that enables them to construct well-formed 
sentences; so, we allow them to express themselves as best theiy can. 
More; advanced children who use sentences can be corrected at 
times, provided , we .do so with' proper, care to avoid disturbing the 
child's train of tliought. 

In conclusion, we recall the .genejal principle guiding us in our work 
on the development of speech/ in the severely retarded. We must^ 
• create the conditions necessary JFor the child to 'feel that he secure 
and understood; for him to kpoM^ tliat the teacher is interested in 
him and his well-being; for 11 ^ to ^ hgye- smnething to talk about 
and someone to talk to; and finally, for him to be ia a generally 
good physical and emotional condition. A cheerful and active child 
is the one who is most willing . to communicate verbally. 
We should also recall one moire extremely important, though intan- 
gible, factor: the emotional involvement of the teacher, who under- 
stands that every newly -mastered meaningful word is evidence that 
the child has enriched his world. There can be no doubt that children 
speak more, better, and with greater willingness, when they feel that 
in this way they are bringing true pleasure to the teacher with whom 
they share a bond of affection. 



Color plates 



I Liza's mosaic composition: before and after two years of 

emotional rehabilitation. ^ . 
11. Finger-painting by Ted/ reflecting his extreme impulsivity. 
* JII Finger-paintuag by Torii, 

IV ' ^^inger-pai^ the group^^ by fflice ^ovfe)' 

and Jerry (below). ^ 
; " V A tree by Alice — a harmonious composition. 
VI Finger-painting by Johnnie — • a, dynamic composition. ■ 
VII Einger-rpainting by Harry -7- lack of compositional axis. 
VIII ''Portrait of the group" and mosaic com^psition by Dick/ 
both illustrating his preoccupation with the body scheme, 
i XX «P6rlxait of the jgroup" A^y Harry. 

X "Portrait of the group" by Johnnie. ^ 
; XI 'Tortraitof thegroup" by Liza. 
XII Two decorative posters: teamwork by Group II pupils. 
Xiil ''Mother": a collective work for "Mother's Day". 
^ XIV Two cut-put montages by Group II pupils. 
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. Corrections" 

30 1. 12: /or nos-musical fca& non-7misical 
41 L- 18: for -portrait I. read -portrait. 
57 1. ' l: for life o read life of 

93 L 2: /or, Photo's^Q and l4 read Photos 9 and 13 
93 J. 6: /or \ Photo 13 rijad Photo 14 
170 1. ^10: /or Reacher - read Teacher ' . 
.193 1. 11 up: for cqrrccteb read corrected 
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